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sheemnenininicnnts 
Rotes. 
CHRISTMAS WAITS. 
In “ A Gossip about Christmas and Folk Lore” 
N. & Q.,” 2° S. viii. 486), your correspondent 
& Merton asks : — 
le should not the same research which Sandys, 
it, and Chappell, have employed upon the subject 
stuas CARoLts be extended to other remarkable 
of the great Christian Festival? What though 
Warrs seem tired of waiting, and to have disappeared, 
there not much yet to be gathered concerning their 
Pat history?” &c. 
To this challenge De. Ruwsautr has replied 
80 far as to have answered several questions 
Waits in your columns, while Mr. Sanpys 
upon his former contributions to their 
in Christmas Tide. 
Much has already appeared in my Popular 
Music of the Olden Time, and elsewhere. I now 
to sum up what the various quotations 
have been adduced may be considered to 
ive proved ; and to make such additions as are 
for completeness, rather than to mul- 
citations to the same effect or upon minute 
of their history. 
rg And, first, I think it has been shown that, in 
times, the wayghtes, or waits, were musical 
watchmen in palaces, in castles, in camps, 
inwalled towns ; who “ piped watch” at stated 
during the night — perhaps for the purpose 
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of calling up or changing the guard — and who 
awoke certain persons at appointed times by soft 


| music at their chamber doors. 


The numerous tenures of land by wait-service, 
prove the importance formerly attached to the 
office of wait ; and these tenures will be found in 
widely distant parts of the country : — 

“In the time of Henry the Third,” says Mr. Sandys, 
“ Simon, le Wayte, held a virgate of land at Rockingham, 
in Northamptonshire, on the tenure of being castle- wayte, 
or watch, and the same custom was observed in other 
places.”—Christmas Tide, p. 83. 


A “virgate” was forty acres. Among thre in- 
stances in Blount’s Ancient Tenures of Land, two 
from Norfolk may suffice. First, Thomas Spel- 
man held the manor of Narborough (near Swaf- 
ham), with that of Wingrave, by Knight Service, 
and by paying fourteen shillings annually for 
wayte-fee and castle guard. Secondly, John le 
Marshall held the manor of Buxton (near Ayl- 
sham) by paying a mark every six weeks for 
guarding the castle of Norwich, and fifteen shil- 
lings quarterly for wayte-fee at the said castle. 
Similar cases are quoted by Mr. E. Smike, in his 
Observations on Wait Service mentioned in the 
Liber Winton, or Winchester Domesday; and he 
adds that, in the earldom of Cornwall, they who 
held their lands on the tenure of keeping watch 
at the castle-gate of Launceston, “ owed suit to” 
fi.e. were under the jurisdiction of] “a special 
court, in the nature of a Court Baron, called the 
Curia Vigilie, Curia de Goyté, or Wayternesse 
Court, of which many records are still extant in 
the offices of the Exchequer, and among the re- 
cords of the Duchy” (Archeological Journal, No. 
12, Dec., 1846). 

It will be observed in the above, that the Latin 
name of the Court of Waits was “ Curia Vigilie” 
(the “ Curia de Gayté” being the Court of Min- 
strels, among whom waits were then included). 
Again, in the Promptorium Parvulorum, we find 
“ Wayte, waker, vigil”: and this remark is not 
altogether needless, since, in a communication to 
the Society of Antiquaries, Mr. Bond, Egerton 
Librarian in the British Museum, seems to trans- 
late “vigiles, viol players.” It is in “ Notices of 
the last Days of Isabella, Queen of Edward IL., 
drawn from an Account of the Expenses of her 
Household” (published in the 35th volume of the 
Arch@ologia), and the passage stands thus : — 

“ Frequent payments to minstrels playing in the Queen’s 
presence occur, sufficient to show that Isabella greatly 
delighted in this entertainment; and these are generally 
minstrels of the King, the Prince, or of noblemen—such 
as the Earl of March, the Earl of Salisbury, and others. 
And we find a curious entry of a payment of thirteen 
shillings and fourpence to Walter Hert, one of the Queen’s 
‘ Vigiles’ (viol players), going to London, and staying 
there in order to learn minstrelsy at Lent time; and of a 


further sum to the same on his return from London— 
‘de scola menstralcie.’ ”, 
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This is perhaps the only notice we have of the 
school of minstrelsy for waits and others, es t 
blished in London in Edward's reign. 

The duties of the waits are more clearly de- 
fined in the Liber Niger Domus Regis of Ed- 
ward IV. than in any other book or manuscript 
with which I am acquainted. Having quoted 
them in extenso in Popular Music (p.547), an 
epitome may here suffice. And first, during the 
winter nights (from Michaelmas to Shrove Thurs- 
day) a wayte was to “pipe watch” four times 
within the court of the palace, and, in summer 
nights, three times. He was also to make “bon 
gaité” at every chamber door and office, not only 
for the purpose of being heard by the inmates, 
but also to keep away thieves. He was paid 
either 3d. or 4d. daily, at the discretion of the 
steward and treasurer, besides being clothed and 
boarded with the minstrels, and partaking with 
the household of general gifts, on the footing of 
a groom of the household. Each night that he 
was on duty he received a gallon of ale and a 
loaf, and was supplied with coals and candles of 

itch. Lastly, at the making-of knights of the 

ath, for his attendance _ them by night 
in watching in the chapel, he took for his fee 
“ all the watching clothing” that the knight then 
wore. 
In a list of musicians attending on King Ed- 
ward ITI., extracted from a manuscript roll of the 
officers of his household (Hawkins’ Hist. b. 5, 
ch. 46), “ Wayghtes” are included among min- 
strels, and stand at the bottom of the list. They 
are distinguished from other pipers, for there are 
five “‘ Pypers” and three “ Wayghtes.” And here 
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it may be observed that, although waits are usually 
named in the plural number, the preceding ex- 
tracts sufficiently prove that Dr. Busby has too | 
lightly assumed that the word has no singular. 

And now as to the Jnstrument upon which they 
performed, and to which they gave their name. 

Charles Butler, in his Principles of Musick, 
1636, identifies the wait with the hoboy or haut- 
boy of his time. The agreement is not so exact 
with the modern hoboy, for this is played with 
a reed, and made but of one small size, whereas 
the ancient waits or hoboys were of four dif- 
ferent sizes, for playing music in four parts, and 
the mouthpiece was of quill, perhaps more easily 
blown, but less durable than the reed. Speaking 
of concerts of instrumental music, Butler says : — | 

“ The several kinds of instruments are commonly used 
by themselves, as a set of viols, a set of waits, or the like ; 
but sometimes, upon some — occasion, many of both 
sorts are most sweetly joined in concert.” 

Although the waits have only hitherto been | 
named as night-watchmen, they, even in early 
times, enjoyed certain exclusive privileges by 
day, when duly appointed by towns or corpora- 
tions ; and, after castles had been dismantled, and 


| 
} 
} 





internal fortifications were no longer needed, these 
day-privileges became the most important part 
of their emoluments. The waits continued to 
parade the streets in the winter nights, even to 
the latter half of the last century, but it is doubtful 
whether they were directly paid for it, otherwise 
than by gratuities from the inhabitants at Christ- 
mas. 

As the musicians of corporate bodies and towns, 
we arrive at the second, and more generally known 
stage of their history. 

In nearly all the books of household expendi- 
ture of early date, we find donations to waits of 
the towns through which the great man passed. 
In those of Sir John Howard, of Henry VIL., and 
of Henry VIII., payments are recorded to the 
waits of London, of Colchester, of Dartford, 
Canterbury, Dover, of Coventry, Northampton, 
&e. Still, when no longer fulfilling the duties of 
castle-watchmen, they ceased to limit their per- 
formance to the one pipe. Indeed, it is doubtful 
whether, at any time, they used it exclusively. 
Mr. Sandys has quoted two lines from the ro- 
mance of Richard Ceur de Lion: — 

“5 Wayte ther com in a kernel (battlement), 

And a’ pypyda moot in a flagel ” ( flageolet) ; 
but the scene is there laid in Jaffa, and the wait 
is a Saracen. Besides, the whole romance is one 
of those avowedly translated from the French. 
(See Weber's Metrical Romances, vol. ii. p. 263.) 

The waits of corporate bodies wore badges, 
usually of silver, and, in the case of the city of 
London, these badges were suspended from silver 
collars. In one of the lord mayor's processions, 
in 1575, the waits are described as wearing blue 
gowns, with red sleeves and red caps, “ every one 


| having his silver collar about his neck.” The 


compliment paid to the waits of London by so 
great a musician as Morley, proves that they then 
ranked highly as instrumentalists, and that they 
could play upon many instruments. In dedicating 
his Consort Lessons to the Lord Mayor and Alder- 
men, in 1599, Morley says : — 

“ As the ancient custom of this most honorable and 
renowned city hath been ever to retain and maintain 
excellent and expert musicians to adorn your Honour’s 
favours, feasts, and solemn meetings —to these, your 
Lordship’s Wayts, I recommend the same — to your ser- 
vants’ careful and skilful handling.” 

Now the concert lessons which the waits were 
to play are for six instruments, viz. two viols 
(one treble and one base), a flute, a cittern (or 
English guitar, as it has since been called, strung 
with wire), a treble lute, anda pandora. The last 
was a large instrument of the lute kind, but, like 
the cittern, strung with wire instead of gut. 

The waits of Norwich were equally compli- 
mented about the same time. Will. Kemp, the 
actor, says in his Morris Dance from London t 
Norwich, that few cities have waits like ihose of 
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Norwich, and none better: and that, besides their 
excellency in wind instruments, and their rare 
cunning on the viol and violin, they had admirable 
voices, every one of them being able to serve as a 
chorister in any cathedral. 

Waits did certainly perform in cathedrals oc- 
casionally ; for instance, in the Fabric Rolls of 
York Minster (Surtees Society, No. 35,) under 
the year 1624, we find an entry —“'To the Waits 
of Yorke, for playing in the quire two several 
times, thirteen shillings and fourpence ;” and, as 
this follows immediately upon an entry of seven 
shillings and sevenpence “to one Warde for 
vyoll stringes,” we may assume that they played 
upon viols. It will be remembered that there are 
Minstrel Galleries in several of our cathedrals, 
but here the performance is stated to have been 
by the choir. 

So also in theatres. The plays were then in the 
afternoon, and the waits could assist without inter- 
fering with their night duties. This “mercenary 
music,” as Roger North calls it, might also be 
hired to serenade a mistress, or to wake her with 
music in the morning—to give her a “ hunt’s up,” 
or “good morrow.” Winiiam CHarre.t, 

30, Upper Harley Street. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


CHRISTMAS, 1864. 


A reader of “ N. & Q.” from the first word to 
the last in every number yet published, and a 
repeated contributor, must needs be aware that, 
as a general rule, modern poetry is out of place 
in co gee But the Editor has occasionally 
recogn special exceptions; and the writer of 
the following lines ventures to hope they may be 
deemed in season, and not out of place, as a metrical 
— to the appropriate matter of the Christmas 
number. 


“Christians awake! salute the happy morn, 
On which the Saviour of Mankind was born.” 
Byrom. 
Thus sang the pious, grave Mancunian bard, 
g long ago; and still his noble Hymn 
Is yearly heard with ever fresh delight, 
As if the music and the words were new, 
At every glad, recurring Christmas-tide. 
And it is well; for Christians young and old — 
The grave graybeard believer of fourscore, 
And the dear child that learns to lisp a tune, 
Have link’d their thoughts of a dear Saviour’s birth, 
With the remembrance of this song of joy. 
brings great changes; and what wonder that 
The silent lapse of eighteen hundred years — 
Or shorter date since first the feast was known— 
hile Rome’s imperial robe Commodus wore ; 
Or since King Arthur, with his favourite chiefs, 
Kept his right royal Christmas at Carlisle— 
brought about, obliterated, fixed, 
A thousand illustrations of my theme. 
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*Tis Christmas Eve: the vigil of that feast 
Which Christendom in every age and clime 
Has held and honoured— holds and honours still — 3 
Nor least to-day, in this our happy land! 
Soon as the city waits have their strains, 
And the church clocks have struck the midnight hour, 
Hark! from unnumbered voices, hoarse or shrill, , 
In vocal concert, or with pipe and string — 
“ Christians awake! ”—the season’s joyous theme, 
Is breaking loudly forth on every side. 

Time brings great changes: piety no more 
Builds up the stage in the Cathedral nave, 
And in theatric style performing there 
The sacred drama of the Birth of Christ : 
The wondrous star—the high angelic choir — 
Stable, and manger—mother and her babe — 
With the three kneeling Wise Men of the East, 
Offering their treasures—gold, frankincense, myrrh — 
Scenes once displayed even in the house of > 
Defile its courts no longer in this land. 

Yet linger still how many a custom quaint — 
Fantastic sport, and mirthful interlude, 
Recurrent in the cottage and the grange, 
The hall, the college — aye, and palace too. 
So! on our market stalls, this very day, 
What piles of greenery overtop ripe fruit! 
Bay, laurel, ivy, sable yew,—but chief 
The glossy nolly, coralloidal gemm’d ; 
Or with gold-margin’d leaf: more tempting still, 
The mystic mistleto with berries white. 
Thus on the Christmas Festival doth wait 
These out-door symbols — evermore the same ; 
Or whether Glastonbury’s sacred thorn 
Blossoms amid the snow-storm ; or we fear 
Lest “ a green Christmas ” make “ a fat churchyard.” — 
But daylight flies—turn we to scenes within. 
The busy housewife, mindful of the season, 
Adorns the walls and windows of the house 
With sprays of verdure, haply blent with flowers— 
Chrysanthemum, camellia, Christmas rose. 
And lo! uphung above the kitchen hearth, 
The accustom’d “ Kissing Bush ”—for, lacking that, 
To the young men and maids, the holiday, 
Whatever else its charm, would be to them 
As joyless as sweet May without the lark. 
*T were all unfair to tell beneath that bush 
What passes; for its tufts, methinks, 
Half hide, and half reveal to poet’s eye, 
Harpocrates’ lip-sealing mystic rose! 
But now the table groans with supper fare: 
Fine bread, and richest cheese, and brave old beer ; 
Hot posset, wassail-bowl, mince-pies and nuts: 
The wind may roar, or whistle loud without ; 
The snow or rain fall fast; but all within — 
If health be there—is mirth or cosy ease : 
And late the hour when each bids each “ good night!” 
To dare the “ Barguest ” in the lonely lane. 

The morning breaks — with double joyance ring 
Yon merry bells, for "tis the sabbath, and 
*Tis Christmas Day: and fitly in the Church, 
The birth of Christ is joyfully recall’d 
By Hymn, and Collect, lesson and apt text ;— 
Be mine in such glad service to take part.— 

But other sights and sounds recall us back 
To those old times, when minstrelsy and mime, 
And Gothic sports all frolick’d through the land. 
’Tis now the dinner-hour in college halls‘ 
By Orwell’s classic stream.—Just enter “Queen's,” 
And lo! the boar’s head, on a silver platter, 





With ancient canticle and music brave, 
| Is to the chief place on the table borne. 
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But other actors are there on the stage 
Of this day’s chartered privilege of play : 
Thus mumming, sword-dance, morrice, hobby-horse, 
Fantastic waifs and strays of a rude age, 
Still linger to this hour in outworn 

Hail, cheery evening in the ivied grange! 
The “ Yule clog” blazes up the chimney wide, 
As in that home, where Giles, “ The Farmer’s Boy,” 
With his kind master shares the social hearth. 
Hark, how the talk goes round! what ancient jokes! 
What “ Notes and Queries ” about rural change — 
Steam-ploughs, iron fences, strange machines for reaping ! 
What scraps of “ folk-lore ” not yet found in print — 
What wise “ old saws” and “ weather proverbs ” sage — 
And such “ ghost stories ” as the untutor’d hind 
Relates with bated breath ; for but yestre’en 
He heard the “ Gabriel Hounds ” bark in the sky! 
And what of these do all the younkers care ? 
Their wonder is the glittering “ Christmas Tree; ” 
Their sports, such as their elders whilom knew — 
Turn-trencher, blindman’s buff, forfeits, charades ; 
And other games and gambols—which the bard, 
Still young in fancy, and the dreams of youth, 
Who in last century mingled in such fun, 
May not enumerate. Yet is he glad ~ 
Spared thus a seventieth Christmas-tide to see,— 
In this choice book, to antiquarian lore 
Devote, in rhythmic measure to recall 
Some attributes of Christmas in the past — 
As lingering, and awaiting it to-day ; 
Or from Old England’s soil for ever pass’d se, of H 


A JOURNEY TO WIMPOLE. 


The following lines, though they possess no in- 
trinsic merit, nor record any important event, are 
nevertheless worthy of preservation in “ N. & Q.” 
on account of the persons to whom they relate. 
Admitting that Sir James Thornhill —albeit 
King’s Sergeant Painter and Member of Parlia- 
ment — was little more than a house-painter, a 
mere dauber of walls and ceilings at forty shillings 
a yard; still no Englishman of taste and educa- 
tion can forget that he founded the first school of 
art in this country, and was the father-in-law of 
William Hogarth. Gibbs, the Aberdonian, was 
not by any means a Jones or a Wren, yet he was 
the leading architect of his day, and has left us 
no mean memorials of his abilities in St. Mar- 
tin’s Church, the Radcliffe Library, the Cam- 
bridge Senate House, and other notable works. 
Christian was the celebrated seal engraver ; Bridge- 
man, if not exactly the inventor of the modern 
system of landscape gardening, dimly, almost pro- 
phetically, shadowed forth by Milton—was the 
first artist who broke through the trammels of 
rigid symmetry and Dutch preciseness, wherein, 
as Pope says: — 

“ ‘ ‘ each alley has a brother, 
And half the garden just reflects the other.” 


The patron of Wimpole, of arts the protector, 
was the nobleman whom every reader of “ N.&Q.” 
doth especially venerate—need I name Rosert 
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Harter, Eart or Oxrorp, founder of the “match. 
less” Harleian Collection? 


“ A Hue and Cry after four of ye King’s Liege Subj 
who were lately supposed to be seen at Modes ts Came” 
“ Soho, Soho, Soho! 

All you that come this way or t’other way go, 

Can any man tell, or woman or child, 

Of four things like men, who lookt somewhat wild? | 
From London they came packt up in a coach, 

Some legs had, some boots—I speak sans reproach. 
The coachman who drove them got weary at length, 
So lost all his patience, the horses their strength! 

At Royston he shot them all into a room 

To shift for themselves, but pray mark the doome—' 
The landlord and people were terribly scared 

At y® names of these four, the strangest you've heard. 
If I can remember, I'll tell you them all, 

Describing their persons without any gall. 

The one they called Monte Spinosa * I think, 

A brownish complexion, a lover of drink ; 

A drawer of devils, they say, was hie trade, 

My landlord drew worse in his house, I’m afraid. 
Gibbesius ¢ another, a man of great fame, 

Who formerly from Calidonia came, 

An dificator was his profession, 

A cursed hard name, what ’tis I can't guess on, 

Of Bear’s-flesh ¢ a lover, though never so tough, 
Quite raw he would chuse it, and sooner if rough. 
The third was outlandish, I’m sure by his name, 

A spincer of battles,§ of fire, and flame. 

Burginion they called him; whenever he spoke, 

The fire came out of his mouth in a joke. 

Ponshomo || y® fourth from Adam descended, 

A maker of vistos, and much he’s commended ; 

This man can make water for miles altogether, 
They say he’s made mountains that reach God knows 

whither. 
Now mark in the morning, as soon as they rose, 
Their skins were stri of {sic], so put on their 
clothes, 

They yawned, and they gaped, and looked very simple,— 
Lord, how shall we four get over to Wimple? 

They hummed and they hawed with sluggish debate, 
Why were we not wiser, one said, ’twas too late; 
However, y® matter being canvassed about, 

At length they found honest Aminadab out, 

Who readily helped to bring matters about : 

A leather convenience he told them he had, 

But his driver was sick, and his horses were bad. 

In midst of this plango it happened out, 

The Patron of Wimpole had smelt them all out. 
Four horses he sent them, a man and a boy, 

You need not be told it occasioned much joy. 

Two of them the leather convenience mounted ; 
Though cahvass, their windows were happy accounted. 
The other two Dons on palfreys did ride, 

A spur on one heel, but a sword by y® side. 

Thus nobly equiped, they galloped away, 

Nor did they for leather convenience stay. 

To Wimpole they got, as many folks tell us, 

Proved English men all, and good merry fellows. 

It seems that the Journey was all a disguise 

To give y* poor Countrey folk greater surprize. 
Well, since they’ve got thither, then there let y™ stay. 
I’m sure they'll be welcome on every day, 


+ Gibbs, the architect. 
Christian, the engraver. 
The Gardiner. 


* Sir James Thornhill. 
+ Ursula. 
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There’s all things in plenty that heart can desire, 
Fish, flesh, and good fowl, in each room a fire. 
Ambrosia there, and delicate Nectar, 

But to crown all the rest, of Arts a Protector. 
Surrounded with Pickax, w Maddox, and Spade, 
The Ballad is ended, in Wheelbarrow made.” 


The original is in the Lansdowne MS. No. 846, 
and from the last two lines we may conclude the 
piece was written by Bridgeman, who, it will be 
observed in the notes, which are in the original, 
does not give his own name, but merely “ The 
Gardiner.” 

Those who are acquainted with Hogarth’s and 
his friend’s journey to Queenborough, will be 
aware of the rude jokes played by travellers in 
the olden time. A clue to the incidents of this 
expedition will be found in the character of 
Charles Christian Reisen, the seal-engraver. 
Vertue says that as he was continually joking 
others, so every one endeavoured to return his 
due. And his face being of a swarthy complexion, 
his chin inclining to length, it gave a handle to 
many to be witty on his countenance by drawing 
iton many occasions. On one occasion, at Wim- 
pole, perhaps this very time, Sir James Thornhill 
drew a likeness of Christian, unknown to the 
latter, and Prior, who was then there, on a visit to 
Lord Oxford, wrote beneath it : — 

“This, drawn by candle-light and hazard, 

Was meant to show Charles Christian’s mazzard.” 


Vertue further informs us that Christian, for 
want of education in his younger days, knew little 
of learning or languages, but by conversing with 
artists and men of literature of various nations, 
he became acquainted with scraps of dialects, by 
which means, in his droll manner, he would speak 
a jargon intelligible only to those who much fre- 
quented his company, and that dialect or cant 
became so noted, that it was called the Gerbarian 
Lingua, of which he often merrily promised he 
would write a dictionary. The allusion to Bear's 
flesh and Ursula, probably cannot be explained at 
present, but the following lines in Vertue’s mis- 
cellaneous manuscripts clearly refer to it and 
Christian : — 

“To Mr. Professor of Arabick, Syriac, Chaldee, Hebrew, 
Samaritan, &c. in the University of Jarbaria, alias 
Exeter Change. 

“Mourn (sable) mourn, thy reputation’s gone! 

Tho’ mourning’s vain for thou can’st ne’er atone \ 

For great injustice to thy partner done. 

The laboured trifle of a borrowed pen 

Dishonour Pasquin and disgrace the Den. 

Not Yorkshire’s self could force a single smile, 

So dull the language and the thought so vile 

If nothing brighter flows from Bear’s-den air, 

Desert the mountains and unchain the Bear.” 
“Writ by J. Hill.” 

Christian always lived about Covent Garden. 
He died in 1725, leaving most of his effects to a 
maiden sister, who lived with him. Was her name 





Ursula? Christian had, however, a country house . 
at Putney, which he and his friends termed Bear's- 
den Hall. A satirical engraving of this house 
was published about 1720; it is so long, however, 
since I have seen it, that I cannot describe it as 
I would wish. But the house seemed a wretched 
hovel; a bear sunned itself in the garden; the 
bear's bed-room was noted, and also an “ office 
for foxes’ eggs,” whatever they may have been. 
Wim Pinkerton. 


THE PIFFERARI IN ROME. 


During the festivities of Christmas and of the 
New Year at Rome, there are few objects more 
deserving the attention of an observer of national 
peculiarities than the appearance of the Pifferari, 
or Calabrian peasants, who, in commemoration of 
the announcement of the Nativity to the shep- 
herds, have, from time immemorial, been accus- 
tomed to perform a kind of mendicant pilgrimage 
to the principal shrines of the “ Eternal City,” 
before which they chant their traditional hymns 
or melodies; which, having descended unaltered 
from century to century, are, in the opinion of 
the Romans themselves, as ancient as the time of 
Romulus ; if, indeed, they are not derived from a 
still earlier period. These hymns or invocations, 
which are now addressed to the Virgin, were, in 
all probability, chanted in former times in honour 
of Cybele, the Syrian, whose attributes and sup- 
posed omnipotence have survived to the modern 
Cybele of Italy—the “ Madonna,” Madre di Dio, 
or Deipara of the South; where it is by no means 
unusual, to this day in some parts of Italy, to be 
solicited for alms, not in the name of God, but of 
“ La buona Dea.” * 

It is about the beginning of November that our 
Calabrian minstrels make their appearance in the 
Roman states. The singer is, in general, accom- 
panied by two other performers: the one playing 
the air on a small fife or reed, of the simplest con- 
struction (the Piffero, whence the name of Pif- 
ferari, by which these Calabrian melodies are 
known); whilst the other keeps up a bass accom- 
paniment with the Cornemusa, a species of bagpipe, 
of most rude and primitive form and appearance ; 
the air-bladder being usually made of the un- 
tanned skin of an animal, occasionally with the 
hair still adhering; and the pipes of hollowed 
sticks or reeds, similar in shape to the Scotch 
bagpipe. It has, however, a sound infinitely su- 
perior, and more harmonious in the bass or drone, 
which somewhat resembles that of an organ-stop. 
It has none of the squeaking, harsh, and insup- 
portable tones of the common bagpipe; and the 





* “Bona Dea” was, with the ancient Romans, the 
popular title of Cybele. In the towns and villages of the 
south of France, the traveller is to this day supplicated, 
not au nom de Dieu, but au nom de la Bonne Dexsse! 
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whole performance bas, in the hands of these 
simple and self-instructed peasants, an_ effect 
highly pleasing and characteristic. Occasionally, 
a boy with a triangle forms the complement to the 
wandering orchestra. Independently of the public 
shrines, they appear to have their stated and 
= private houses, where they are to per- 
orm. No sooner do they make their appearance 
in front of the house than they are invited into 
the shop or into an inner room where hangs, as 
an indispensable article of the household furniture, 
the figure of the Madonna and Child ; the padrone 
lights up the tapers, and the performance begins. 
The cornemusa opens with a prelude, accompanied 
by the piper and the urchin with the triangle ; 
the singer, usually the eldest of the company, and 
not unfrequently an aged man, then commences 
the accustomed chant, which lasts about ten 
minutes. Thus they proceed from house to house, 
and from shrine to shrine, twice during the day, 
in the morning and evening. The music, mono- 
tonous as it is, and incessantly as it is to be heard 
in every street, has a very pleasing, not to say 


touching and thrilling, effect; to which the time, | 


the locality, and other circumstances, mainly no 
doubt contribute. For, as in the case of the 
Swiss Ranz-des-vaches, and of other wild and 
simple national melodies, the chant of the Pif- 
ferari, to be properly estimated, requires the 


accompaniment of its own individual and peculiar | 


circumstances of scene, and purpose, and associa- 
tion. 

During the performance, the players invari- 
ably stand uncovered, with their hats tucked 
under their arm, and their eyes fixed, with a look 
of the most intense devotion, on the Madonna and 
Bambino; * as though they were anxious to read 
on the countenance of the sainted mother and 


child how far they too were satisfied with their | 


music. As for the padrone and his household, 
they appear, in most instances, indifferent enough 
in the matter; nor is it unusual for the Pifferari 
to be requested, at the termination of the pious 
melody, to strike up some more sprightly tune. 

I give a literal translation of the most popular 
and best known of these Pifferari Christmas 
hymns or chants—the Novena dei Pifferari del 
S. Natale; the original words and music of which 
were procured from a friend residing at Rome. 

The word Novena is used to signify anything 
that lasts for nine days running, that being the 
number of days during which the Pifferari are 
supposed formerly to have been in the habit of 
performing their hymns, in succession, before the 
shrine of the Madre di Dio. At present, how- | 
ever, they usually appear in Rome, and com- 
mence their performance on the first day in 
November, and continue, with scarcely any inter- 
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mission, until Christmas Eve; after which they 
take their departure for their own homes in the 
mountains, having a paid a visit at each 
place where they have been well received and 
treated with attention, and left with the Padrone 
of each house, a present of a wooden fork and 
spoon, of their own manufacture in their native 
mountains of the Abruzzi; for it must be under- 
stood of this singular people, that they by no 
means look upon their visits to the shrines of the 
capital, or to the private houses of the inhabitants, 
in the light of a begging expedition, but as a 
sericus and religious duty in the nature of a pil- 
grimage ; and it isin this point of view that their 
annnal visit is regarded and encouraged by the 
Pap..! authorities; the Pifferari, during their stay 
at Kome, being boarded and lodged at the Go- 
| vernment expense, in the Ospitale of the Pelegrini. 
| They commence playing at daybreak, as was 
| heretofore the custom with our own Christmas 
| “ waights,” and continue till the Ave-Maria or 
even-tide. ‘Their dress is as rude and simple as 
their melody and instruments: a high-crowned 
pointed hat, of the fashion of our Elizabethan 
| period, in the band of which are usually stuck a 
| couple of ery sometimes in a frame of 
| gilt paper, of the Virgin and Child, or a favourite 
| saint; knee-breeches, with enormous buckles; a 
| kind of ancient sandals or leggings, tied up with 
packthread ; and over all, the large, well-worn, 
| and occasionally patched or tattered brown, or 
| blue, mantello. The people, more especially the 





| 


shopkeepers, of Rome, appear to treat them with 
marked respect ; and to consider the giving them 
alms less as an exercise of charity than as the 
discharge of a religious obligation. With many, 
the conviction is prevalent that a visit from the 
“ Pifferari” is the sure precursor of good luck 
and of prosperity in their worldly business and 
concerns for the ensuing year. In fact, the Christ- 
mas festivities of Rome la Santa would be incom- 
plete without the presence of the rough herdsmen 
from the Abruzzi. 


“NINE DAYS’ HYMN OF THE PIFFERARI AT THE 
NATIVITY. 
“Thou descendedst from the stars, oh! King of Heaven, 
And camest in a grotto, in the frost and cold. 
Joseph stood all pensive when 
He was forewarned by the messenger ; 
Right joyfully he departed 
With the Virgin Mary ; 
The old man having at that time 
An ox and an ass, 
In a rustic shed at Bethlehem 
Did the Virgin Mary lie in, 
With no other attendants in waiting upon her than 
The ass and the ox for company : 
Joseph was sore distressed, 
As he had no nurse or swadling-clothes. 
Oh! God, the little baby mine, whom I see here 





* The popular term for all representations of the Holy | 
Virgin and Child. 


shining ; 
Oh! blessed Lord, how much Thy loving us hath cost 
Thee!” 
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The allusion to the advent in a “ grotto,” a 
circumstance which has no warranty in Scripture, 
is curious, in so far as it would seem to have found 
its way into the — traditions from the ancient 
apocryphal work known as The Book of Jesus ; 
wherein, amongst a variety of other details re- 


specting the birth and infancy of the Messiah, | 


mention is made of the birth of the Saviour having 
taken place in a grotto and in the depth of winter. 
The Protevangelion, also, another of the apocryphal 
New Testament Books (ch. xvi. ver. 9) expressly 
alludes to this cireumstance,—“ And the midwife 
went along with him” (Joseph) “ and stood in 
the cave.” Nor is it amongst the common people, 
alone, that this early tradition appears to have 
been current; since we find it unequivocally 
adopted by the celebrated religious poet, San- 


Virginis, which appeared towards the close of the 
fifteenth century ; its composition having occupied 
the poet for several years; its revisal upwards of 
twenty; and in commemoration of which event 
he actually founded a church, which he dedicated 
“To the Most Holy Parturition of the Great 
Mother of God,” —Al Santissima Parto della Gran 
Madre di Dio. 

Iam not aware that any attempt has been made 
to trace the origin of this popular corruption of 
the Scriptural text. In all probability it has 
reference to the well-known and peculiar venera- 
tion in which caves, caverns, grottos, &c. were 
held throughout the ancient world. The eruci- 
formed or cross-shaped caverns in which the great 
Mithraic mysteries were celebrated are extant 
in various places to this day; whilst the records of 
all antiquity prove that caves were consecrated 
to various divinities, more especially to such of 
them as were supposed to deliver oracles: hence 
the “ Sibyl’s Cave,” the “ Cave of Trophonius,” 
&c. It were, indeed, a matter of no great diffi- 
culty to prove that the earliest temples were caves 
or caverns. It is therefore probable that some 
remnant of this ancient belief survived during the 
first centuries of the early Christian church, and 
gave rise to the popular notion of the sacred ad- 
vent in a cave; typical, as it may perhaps have 
been, of the moral darkness which was to be dis- 
pelled by the coming of the true and long pro- 
mised light. With us in England, however, this 
variation from the sacred text does not appear to 
have been adopted into the ancient popular ver- 
sions of the Nativity, or into the old Christmas 
Carols, otherwise sufficiently incongruous or gro- 
tesque, which have been current among the 
common people on the subject. 

The simple and primitive melody of the “ Nine 


Days’ Hymn” has afforded a favourite subject | 


to composers ; both Handel and Corelli having 
adopted it, with trifling alterations in the notation 
and rhythm. Epwarp F. Rimpautr. 
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| FOLK LORE. 


To Droucu.—A Huntingdonshire woman who 
was telling me of the illness, and subsequent 
death of her husband, said, “From that moment 
| he began to drouch.” By this she meant his utter 
| collapse and prostration. It probably is the same 
word as the Northamptonshire drowk used by 
| . . . ’ 
| Clare (to signify drooping from the summer's 
drouth) in his Village Minstrel, and also in his 


| poem on “ Noon: ” — 
' 


“ Drowking lies the meadow-sweet, 
Flopping down beneath one’s feet.” 


Curssert Bepe. 


Poutiinc at THe Tors, a Sicn or Deatu.— 


- . . 
|The woman mentioned in the: foregoing note 


| spoke ‘of the sudden change that, b few hours 
nazarius, of Naples, in his Latin poem, De Partu | P 4 than : 


preceded her husband's death. He appeared to 
be somewhat better, and was perfectly sensible, 
when, she said, “He turn'd over on his side, and 
| began to pull at his toes; and I know'd that 
| wasn’t for nowt.” Being aware (according to her 
own account) that this was an unmistakeable sign 
of near-approaching death, she at once sent for 
the doctor; but, before his arrival, the man was 
dead. 

This pulling at the toes is not among Mrs. 
Quickly’s catalogue of death-symptoms; and I 
would ask whether it is a prevalent idea? It 
evidently is something apart from a twitching at 
the bed clothes, &c., and may have its origin in 
the fact that the vital powers commonly have their 
cessation in the feet before they are suspended in 
higher regions of the body; and the pulling at the 
toes might be caused from the sick person’s desire 
to arouse their numbness, which, to the nurse, 
would be the omen of death. Cutusert Bene. 





Bes-Swarmine. — Lately, in Worcestershire, I 
met with the following piece of poetical folk lore 
anent this subject : — 

“ A swarm of bees in May, 
Is worth a load of hay. 
A swarm of bees in June, 
Is worth a silver spoon. 
A swarm of bees in July, 
Is not worth a butterfly.” 
Curnsert Beve. 


Forx Lore 1x Porrov.— There are still many 
things in Poitou to remind the traveller of the 
close connection in which it once stood to the 
English. I am not aware that the popular super- 
| stitions indicate any such connection ; but when 
I was in the district, I picked up information on 
a few points, and made a note of it, and, as in 
duty bound, I send the note to you. 

1. The Evil Eye.—Mendicants are often re- 
lieved from the simple motive of fear, and that 
they may not cast an evil eye upon the cattle, &c. 

2. The Insane. — The visit of a lunatic, or an 
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idiot, to the house of any one, is regarded as a 


fortunate omen. 

3. Touchers.—There is a class of persons who 
bear this name, and éouch for the cure of diseases. 
The touching is accompanied with certain for- 
mule, or ceremonies, which were represented to 
me as incantations; but I found it difficult to get 
at the particulars, 

4. A valuable Remedy. —You are to go into 
another man’s garden and pull up a cabbage, 
which you are ‘to throw backwards over your 


head. If you look after it, the virtue of the oper- | 


ation is lost, and it will do you no good. 

5. Another Remedy.—'Take a new vessel, and | 
one which you have purchased without offering a 
lower price than has been asked for it. Also take 
three grains of salt, three nails, three small peb- 
bles, and three grains of pepper; put these in the 
vessel with some water. Place them on the fire | 
till the water boils, and hold the part affected | 
over the steam. This process is to be repeated seven 
times, and will be found an infallible remedy. 

I am assured that there are many other notions 
similar to the above. I may mention the eating | 
of certain kinds of food at particular seasons: 
such for example, as eating meat pies at Easter ; 
at which time every one puts on new attire. This 
attire is often worthy of a place where the women 
ride on horseback astride, like men. 


The common people are fond of snakes, which | 


they call “ land-eels.” 

uring harvest time, before daylight, the vil- 
lages are vocal with the sound of cows’ horns, | 
which are blown by the reapers; who go to work | 
in bands, each of which has its horn. 
music may be heard in the evening By H. C. 


A Wester-Bos. — Some years ago it was the 
custom in Leeds, and the neighbourhood, for chil- 
dren to go from house to house singing, and car- 
rying what they called a “ Wesley- Bob.” This | 
they kept veiled in a cloth till they came to a 
house door, and then they uncovered the “ Wes- 
ley-Bob.” Some of your readers may not know | 
what I mean; so I will tell them what a Wesley- | 
Bob is like. The last time I saw a Wesley-Bob 
was at least seven years ago—it may be more. It 


was made of holly and evergreens, like unto a | 


bower, inside which were a couple of dolls, which 
were adorned with ribbons, and the whole affair 
was borne upon a stick. 
was being displayed, a song or ditty was sung, the 
words of which I cannot call to mind. What can 
be the origin of this custom? Can these two 
dolls be meant for the Virgin and Child? Does 
the custom obtain in other parts of England? A 
friend’s daughter has told me that two dolls are 
carried about in boxes in a similar way at Aber- 
7 near Leeds, and that such an affair is called 

“ Wesley-Box.” 
do with the word wassail ? . A. 


The same | 


Whilst the Wesley-Bob | 


Have these words snyeene to | 


CORNISH PROVERBS, 
V. PROVERBS ON MISCELLANEOUS SUBJECTS. 


1. He lives too close to the wood to be frightened 
by owls. 
2. He’s so blind he can’t see a hole through a nine- 
foot ladder. 
8. He has left off work to go and make bricks. 
4. Dogs will run away with the meat but not with 
the work. 
5. He is only half baked: he would take a brush 
more. 
In most Cornish farm-houses bread is baked on 
| the hearth under a tin. If the bread, on being 
| taken out, is found to be insufficiently baked, the 
hearth is re-swept and the bread again placed 
| under the tin. 


6. He is only half-baked; put in with the bread and 
taken out with the cakes. 

7. He has more tongue than teeth; better keep a 

heps (= hapse) before his mouth. 

| 

! 


8. He is put to ride on the heps. 
This was apparently a disgrace. 
9. Where the horse lieth down, there some hairs will 
be found. 
| Carew (p. 3p) gives the proverb in most pro- 
| bably its old form ; “* Where the horse walloweth.” 


10. What a clapper-house! Bedlam broke loose, 
11. Who won’t be ruled by the rudder must be ruled 
by the rock.” 

“ The strands of Cornwall, so often covered with wrecks, 
could not fail to impress on the imagination of its inhabit- 
ants the two objects whence they drew this salu 
proverb azainst obstinate wrong- -heads.”—Disraeli’s Curi- 
| osities of Literature, vol. iii. p. 55, ed. 1858. 

12. Who heeds not gain must expect loss. 

13. Who regards not his dog will make him a choke- 
sheep. 

14. What we lose in hake we shall gain in herring. 

“ The pilchards are persecuted by the hakes, who not 
long sithence” [ viz. in the time of Carew, from whom 
| IT am quoting (p. 34a)] “haunted this coast in great 

abundance; but now being deprived of their wonted bait, 
| are much diminished, verifying the proverb.” 

15. Time and patience will wear out stonen postes. 

16. There are odds in all things. 

17. Their tears are near their eyes. 

18. Two heads are better than one, if only sheeps’ 
heads. 

19. They have found a wee’s nest, and are laughing 
over the eggs. 

A wee’s nest means the same thing as a mare’s 
nest; but what a wee is I cannot tell. 

20. There’s no down without eye, no hedge without 
ears. 

21. The tide never goes out so far but it always 
comes in again. 

22. Those that cannot work must planny, and those 
that cannot planny must lowster. 

Lowster=hard manual labour. 

28. The master’s eye makes the mare fat. 
24. They'll christen their own child first. 
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%. You must go behind the door to mend old 
breeches. 

26. Laziness is not worth a pin unless it is well fol- 
lowed. 


27. A dinner of potatoes and point. 

28. Cool enough to shave a Jew. 

29. Fry me for a fool and you'll lose your fat in 
frying. 


30. To save a snuff he throws away whole candles. 

31. People with wax heads should’nt walk in the 
sun. 

$2. A little pride is good even in a wild horse. 

83. Company’s good if you are going to be hanged. 

84. Do good: thou dost it for thyself. 

35. Fair play is good play. 

36. Eaten head is soon forgotten. 

37. A pennyworth of poker is worth two of coals. 

88. Right, Roger, right; your sow is very good 
mutton, but better pork. , 

39. Haste makes waste, and waste makes a rich man 
poor. 

40. A bellyfull is one of meat, drink, or sorrow. 

41. One = seems‘to know tin; i.e. a cunning fel- 

ow. 

42. Shade your head and go east. 

A warning addressed to a ruined man, advising 

him to leave the country. 
43. A whistling woman and a crowing hen 
Are neither fit for God nor men. 
44. Give a sprat to catch a mackerel. 
45. Every new thing has a silver tail. 
46. He may be a rogue, but he’s no fool’on the 
march. 

The meaning of the words “on the march” I 
was for some time unable to discover, till at length 
that I found “ sux la marche” was a French phrase 
for“ besides.” That the phrase should have been 
common in Cornwall is not so incredible as at first 
sight would appear. “ — Couchiiy ” (allez 
coucher) is common amongst housewives for “ go 
to bed”; and in the old Cornish plays we find 
houtyn (hautain) and jevody (je vous dis). 

P. W. Trerorren. 


.“THE NUT BROWN MAID.” 


Warton, in his History of Poetry (vol. iii. p. 126, 
edit. 1840), has the following passage concerning 
this beautiful old poem : — 


“What degree of credit this poem maintained among 
our earlier ancestors, I cannot determine. I suspect the 
sentiment was too refined for the general taste. Yet it is 
enumerated among the popular tales and ballads by Lane- 
ham, in his narrative of Queen Elizabeth’s entertain- 
ment at Kenilworth Castle, in 1575. I have never seen 
itin manuscript. I believe it was never reprinted from 
Arnold’s Chronicle, where it first appeared in 1521, till so 
late as the year 1707. It was that year revived in a 
collection cailed the Monthly Miscellany, or Memoirs for 
the 3; and prefaced with a little essay on our an- 
cient poets and poetry. This republication suggested it 
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to the notice of Prior; who perhaps, from the same source, 
might have adopted or confirmed his hypothesis, that it 
was coeval with the commencement of the fifteenth 
century.” 

Warton is in error as to the Miscellany in 
which “The Nut Brown Maid” was revived. Its 
correct title is — 

“ The Muses’ Mercury: or Monthly Miscellany. Con- 
sisting of Poems, Prologues, Songs, Sonnets, Translations, 
and other Curious Pieces, never before Printed.” 

It is the generally received opinion that Prior 
acquired his knowledge of the old ballad from 
this work; but I think I can show that, in all 
probability, the poet was acquainted with the 
early copy as printed in Arnolde’s Chronicle. 
Perhaps, indeed, he may have been the cause of 
its insertion in the pages of the Muses’ Mercury : 
for he was on friendly terms with the editor, Old- 
mixon. Be this as it may, the following letter, 
printed in the first volume of Additions to the 
Works of Alexander Pope, Esq., proves that Prior 
possessed a copy of the Chronicle — probably at 
an earlier date than that of the insertion of the 
old poem in the Miscellany : — 

“ My good and kind Wanley, 

“T send you these sheets as look’d over first by Mr. 
Bedford, and then by myself. I have made great letters 
at ye, me, and emphatical words, that this may answer to 
the tenor of the other poems; but if in the old it be 
otherwise printed, or you please to alter anything, you 
know and may use your dictatorial power. In a book 
called the Customes of London, a folio, printed, I think, 
in Harry the Eighth’s time, which I gave our well-be- 
loved Lord Harley, you will find this poem [“ The Nut 
Brown Maid}. I hope I am to see you at dinner at Mr. 
Black’s, and am always, 

“ Your obliged and 
“ Faithful servant, 

“ Thursday noon, M. Prior. 

llth April, 1718.” 

I shall conclude with a query concerning the 
Muses’ Mercury. My copy (a very fine one, for- 
merly belonging to Mr. Holgate,) consists of thir- 
teen numbers; beginning in January 1707, and 
ending in January 1708. Was this all that ap- 
peared? The work is very uncommon, and pos- 
sesses more than ordinary interest to me from its 
very curious theatrical news. 

Epwarp F. Ruwsavrt. 

[As we have several literary antiquaries among our 
readers in Germany, we avail ourselves of this oppor- 
tunity of drawing their attention to the authorship of 
the curious dramatic dialogue, “The Nut Brown Maid,” 
which is still shrouded in oblivion. The first edition of 
Arnold’s Chronicle was printed at Antwerp by John Does- 
borowe about 1505. It has been conjectured, and not 
improbably, by Mr. Douce, that this ballad has a German 
origin, and that it was picked up by Arnold during his 
travels. Mr. Douce has also noticed a Latin poem in the 
works of Bebelius, printed at Paris, 1516, 4to, entitled 
Vulgaris Cantio, translated from an old German ballad, 
in which the general features of the poem, together with 
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some striking coincidences of ex , render it pro- | a boy which had been caught in, and torn off, by th 
bable that the{author of the English ballad had seen the medkinnry in a factory. e box was made too qu 
other. He is also of opinion that Arnold, during his stay | short for the arm, so that the hand had been rs 
at Antwerp, where he would see many of his countrymen, | turned in, as though the fist was clenched, and lo 
may have met with some Englishman, who, admiring | the fingers were pressed against the side of the sit 
the German original, might have written an imitation of | coffin or box, which was then placed underground. off 
it, which, falling into the hands of Arnold, was inserted | The boy, however, complained so much of pain in ds 
by him in his Chronicle. Besides the translation of Be- | his fingers that he was convinced (he said) there “ 
belius, there is another version, also in French, by Jean | was something wrong, and at his request the box 
Paradin, printed in 1646. Mr. Corser, in his Collectanea | was taken up, the position of the fingers discovered, 
Anglo~Poetica, i. 55, has given the substance of all that | 4 larger box made, and all replaced as before, ex- 
has been written respecting this famed ballad.—Ep. } cept that the limb was fully extended, since which we 

time the lad has felt no pain. On my remark- ab 
ing that it must be all imagination, my informant = 
Verses sy tae Eant or Carzisix, appressep | told me of another case. A man had had a leg De 
To THE Marquess WeLLEsLEY.—My copy of the amputated; it was buried in the usual way, but Ch 
Marquess Wellesley’s Primitie et Relique (pri- | the man suffered so much pain from apparent wit 
vately printed in 1840), is accompanied by some | Pressure on the limb, that he ordered a family a 
hers pages of Addenda, the first of which will vault to be made? and determined to remove the ing 
be interesting at a time when the accomplish- | leg into it. as 
ments of the late Earl of Carlisle are a general Meanwhile the old sexton died, and the spot = 
theme of conversation : — where the leg was buried was not accurately gla 
“This Collection having been sent to Lord Viscount known. i Search was made in certain corners of i 
Morpeth by Lord Wellesley, his Lordship was so kind as unoccupied ground, and the leg was ultimately 
to return the following classical and complimentary | found, but not without some difficulty and delay, tot 
verses : — “ | and removed to the newly-made. vault. A few littl 
* Grata mente tuas, Parnassia dona, recepi | hours after it had been removed, its former owner, 
PR py es — - oe who resided at some distance, called on the then 
Cum tant est vite facta Camens comes : — (my informant), and remarked at once, 
India te novit dominum, tibi plausit Ierne, “¥ ou have found my leg; you found it at such a 
Impleésti meritis orbis utrumque latus ; time; the pain left me then.” The readers of Cc 
Par, sea chm nugas, seu ciim majora subires, “N. & Q.” may perhaps know of similar instances. one 
Par gravis eloquii fama, levisque lyr.’ L. H. M. Wh. 
‘ase soo _ Concrercr: Viorox. — Has this cutting yet bose 
cinxit lauru te Rhedycina ry = appeared in your pages — 
Maturo tibi grata lyram jam sumit Ierne, “ A writer in the Droit gives the following account of 
Cui, per te, placida est reddita pace quies ; the origin of the words concierge (door-porter) and violon 
O tua Reliquiz tales vestigia servent! (lock-up) :—* When Hugh Capet determined to take up 
Qualis eras Juvenis, sis quoque laude Senex.» —< a the ge ek A ye =. two large 
° widin, ‘o it, one OF Which was ca! e 
The second line alludes to Lord Morpeth’s | and wad at eon as a barracks and a prison, while the 
having won the Chancellor's Prize at Oxford for | other was called the stabule, or stable. The government 
Latin verse. The Primitia had contained a “ beau- | of the latter was given to an eminent warrior, with the 
tiful translation” by him, “written with the heredi- | title i AA — ——— — = 
s s ° ” * connet e (constabie), W ile the management of the 
tary talent oft ilustrione aniy,” of ome Latin | frm wn eed fou male capain as he wine PO 
1797, on the occasion of Lord Da ‘svi >| “Comte des Cierges,” or “ Concierge.” The Comte des a 
. ’ 4or uncan s.victory. | Cierges had many rights and prerogatives, his principal come 
They had been produced at the suggestion of Mr. | functions consisting in the administration of justice by in 17 
Pitt, when Lord Wellesley was visiting the Prime | bis bailiffs, and his tribunal was erected in the great hall are t 
Minister at Walmer Castle, on the eve of his own of the palace. But as early as the close of the twelfth 
. . ("| century this post had lost much of its splendour, and its 
departure for India. These were published in | occupant ceased to be selected from among ill 225 
the Anti-Jacobin, No. 6, and Lord Morpeth’s trans- ot ond one wae XL. united & i 
Aneagy” 0. Dy peth’s trans- | captains, and ultimately Louis XI. united the functions 
lation in the following number. J.G.N. | of concierge and bailiff, = conferred ny = — phy- R,- 
sician, Jean Coictier. From that time the office of con- o 
a SurErstition on Symp ATHY, wHicH ? — A few | cierge-bailiff, though lucrative, ceased to have any poli- last ¢ 
ays ago, when looking round a somewhat unfre- tical’ importance, and by an edict of 1712 the causes he of 
uented place in the immediate vicinity of my | falling within its jurisdiction were transferred ‘to the 
q ~~ * I was shocked to see a small coffin, —— Of late raat all oe — -— Po 
c . Immediate inquiry was made re in tle of concierge, and seem not to have quite for; 
the matter, and I found that the small coffin ar With rensta te the pk Ce ee we an a . 
empty. It had contained (I was told) the arm of | of a lock-up, the writer says that in the time of Louis XI. havir 
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the Salle-des-Pas-Peradus [ ? Perdus was so much fre- 
quented by bands of spadassins, turbulent. clerks, and 
students, that a bailiff of the palace, to put an end to their 
disturbances, adopted the plan of shutting them up in a 
lower room of the Conciergerie while the courts were 
sitting, but as they were not guilty of any punishable 
offence, he allowed them a violin ‘to amuse themselves 
during their temporary captivity. Hence the word violon 
came tobe applied to by in which persons under pro- 
visional arrest are confined.”— Galignani. 
W. P. 


A Curistmas Party.—The following anecdote 
was related to me by a venerable rector, age 
above eighty, nearly fifty years ago. I am not 
aware that it has ever appeared in print. Mr. 
Dodd, a resolute old bachelor, being one of a 
Christmas party, the ladies present, not content 
with quizzing him on the ground of his obstinate 
celibacy, amused themselves by successively nam- 
ing several most amiable spinsters, each of whom 
they warmly recommended to him as an eligible 
partner for life. At length, Mr. Dodd filled his 
glass, rose smiling from his seat, bowed, and spoke 
as follows : —“* Well, ladies, I don’t know who it’s 
to be; but allow me to propose a toast. Here's 
to the health of Mrs. Dodd [drinks], and all the 
little Dodds and Doddesses.” Scuin. 


Queries. 


Cuarapre.— The enclosed charade, said to be 
one of the last of the Archbishop of Dublin's (Dr. 
Whately), has puzzled, and is puzzling so many 
wise heads, that its solution will be gratefully 
received. 


“ Man cannot live without my jirst, 
By day and night it’s used ; 
My second is by all accursed, 
y day and night abused ; 
My whole is never seen by day, 
And never used by night; 
Is dear to friends when far away, 
But hated when in sight.” 


A Constant Sunscriser. 


those of her friends who have attempted the 
solution : — 
“ Himself he stood beside himself, 
And looked into the sea; 
And in himself he saw himself, 
And wondered mightily. 
“ And when himself within himself, 
He saw himself go round ; 
Into himself he threw himself, 
And in himself was drowned. 
“ Now if it had not been himself, 
But any thing besides ; 
Himself he might have cut himself, 
Nor in himself have died.” 
JOSEPHUS. 


Jacques pe Gouy.—There is now lying before 
me a work bearing the following title : — 

“Le Compagnon Divin, ou les Airs a quartre parties, 
Sur la Paraphrase des Pseaumes de Messire Antoine 
Godeau, Composez par Monsieur Jaques de Gouy. Esquel 
on a ajotité quelques Airs de la Composition de Monsieur 
Henry Dumont. Et une Nouvelle Pitce. ‘A Londres, 
Par W. Pearson, Dans Aldersgate-street, proche la Croix 
Blanche. Ou l’on peut aussi avoir les Pseaumes Francois 
& Deux Parties. Le Plain Chant et la Basse.” 

This publication, which is undated, is in oblong 
octavo, in four separate parts, viz. “ Premier 
Dessus,” “ Haute-Contre,” “ Taille,” and “ Basse- 
Contre.” The name of each part being placed on 
the title-page, immediately above the imprint. It 
contains music (not of the common psalm-tune 
character, but of a more ornate kind,) for the first 
fifty Psalms by De Gouy, three pieces by Dumont, 
and one by an anonymous composer. 

Neither De Gouy nor his work is mentioned, 
as far as I know, by any musical historian or 
biographer, except Sir John Hawkins; and by 
him only in one of the manuscript notes in his 
own copy of his History of Music, which were in- 
corporated in the new edition of that work pub- 
lished by Novello. Hawkins says, De Gouy’s 
Psalms were first published at Amsterdam, in 
1691; and, some years afterwards, were reprinted 
by Pearson for the use of the French churches 
in London. Can any correspondent inform me of 





_Currox.— William Clifton was General Super- 
visor of Excise in Edinburgh, 1739. I have lately 
come across a David Clifton, Clerk of Excise there 
1745. Was he William’sson? In whose hands 
are the old records of the Excise Office now ? 


F. M. 8S. 
229, Clarendon Villas, Plumstead. 


Rev. —— Suaw was minister of the parish 
of Greenock, Renfrewshire, about the middle of 
last century. Wanted, his Christian name. Was 
he of the family of the Shaws of Greenock ? 

F. M.S. 


Exigma.—The following lines have been copied 
by me from a lady's album as original, as never 
having appeared in print, and as defeating all 


the date of Pearson's reprint, and where I can 
find any information about Jaques de Gouy ? 
There are two curious errors (probably of the 
transcriber or the printer) in Hawkins’s note as 
printed by Novello :— Antoine Godeau, the au- 
thor of the Paraphrase on the Psalms, is described 
as having been successively Bishop of Grasse and 
Venice, instead of Grasse and Vence; and the 
name of the composer is transformed into De 
Goiry. 

Hawkins gives 1672 as the year of Godeau’s 
death; but elsewhere, he is stated to have died 
April 17, 1671, aged sixty-six. W. H. Husx. 


HeErerorpsuireE Queries.—I should be obliged 
to any of your correspondents who would kindly 
aid me in determining the following points :— 
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.—What is the derivation of this word, 
which is of frequent occurrence in Herefordshire, 
and is applied to mounds upon which buildings 
have once stood? Wormelow Tump is a place of 
some importance in the county, as the manorial 
court of the hundred has from time immemorial 
been held there. Tump suggests tumulus and 
riu6os; but a writer in the Quarterly Review 
(uly, 1864, article on “Taylor's Words and 

laces,”) considers it to be connected with “ toft” 
(another form of which, in old northern laws, was 
“*tompt”), and refers to the same source the 
Norman “tot”—in Yvetot, Lilletot, Berquetot, 
&e. Perhaps all these forms may have had one 


origin. 

Uhre —2e the parishes of Ballingham, Fawley, 
and Brockhampton, are numerous places bearing 
the name of Carey, e.g. Carey Court, Carey 
Bower, Carey Mill, and Carey Wood. Possibly 
Caer may be the derivation of the word, and in 
the parish of Brockhampton there still remain 
traces of a camp (castra=caer); but none, I 
think, of any castellated building. A family of 
the name of Carey was living at Harewood, in the 
neighbourhood of the above places, in the seven- 
teenth century; but they were not people of any 
great importance. 

Athelstan’s Wood, in Little Dewchurch parish ; 
Elvaston, or Elverston, in Harewood parish (the 
scene of Mason's play, of which Elfrida is the he- 
roine) ; Altwent (query=old road ); Sweynsdigging; 
Strickstenning ; Petit haut, or Petty haut (a small 
hanging copse); Kynaston; Dason, &c., are all 
places near to one another in Herefordshire, which 
seem to invite the attention of those interested in 
“ Names and Places.” 

Cartes J. Rorrson, M.A. 

Harewood, Ross. 


Hursman, tae Painter.— James Huysman, 

inter, native of Antwerp, is said to have died in 

ondon in 1696 or 1699. Is the exact date 
known P W. H. James Weatez. 


First MasQugRADE EVER SEEN IN SCOTLAND — 
“ Friday, 15 Jan. 1778. 

“ At Duff-house, the jointure apartments of the Coun- 
tess Dowager of Fife, was exhibited the first masquerade 
ever seen in Scotland. In order that proper decorum 
might be preserved, several ladies of distinction were 
there unmasked, among whom were the Countess Dowager 
of Moray, Lady Elphinstone, and Mrs, Mure, Lady of 
Baron Mure.” — Gent. Mag. 1778, p. 43. 


Can this be so ? K. P. D. E. 


Kixe Nisvs or Eeyrr. —I think I have read 
all the works in our language relative to the kings 
and history of Egypt; but, until a few days ago. 
I never heard of such a monarch as “ King Nibus.” 
Although a literary gentleman, for whose opinion 
I entertain a high respect, assures me (without 
date, reference, or otherwise,) that there was a 


————. 


king of that name in the country. The name 
sounds like Egyptian. Can I be informed further 
on this point by any correspondent ? 

S. Repmonp, 
Liverpool. 


Taxe my Carp. — Brand, in his Observations on 
Popular Antiquities, vol. i. p. 432, note (ed. Ellis, 
4to), says, that this “ appears to have been for. 
merly a taunt for a lier,” and quotes the following 
anecdote from A Trip through the Town, &c., 8yo, 
p- 17:— 

“A Yorkshire wench was indicted at the Old Bai 
for feloniously stealing from her mistress a dozen of round- 
eared laced caps, of a very considerable value. The creature 

leaded not guilty, insisting very strenuously that she 
fad her mistress’s express orders for what she had done. 
The prosecutrix being called upon by the court to answer 
this allegation, said,‘ Mary, thou wast always a most 
abominable yar.’ ‘ Very true, madam,’ replies the hussey, 
‘for whenever I told a round lye, you was so good as to bid 
me take your cap.’ The court fell into a violent fit of 
laughter, and the jury acquitted the prisoner.” 

Query 1. Is there any truth in the above anec- 
dote? 2. What is the meaning or origin of the 
expression as above applied ? 


“Tue Rosser’s Grave.” — In my search after 
cases of conviction upon circumstantial evidence, 
a friend has placed in my hand a small book with 
the above title, by R. Mostyn Pryce, published 
by Ollivier, 1853. It relates the case of a man 
of the name of Newton, who was executed for 
“ Highway robbery with violence.” He was con- 
victed on the evidence of two men, Pearce and 
Parker, but protested his innocence to the last, 
and in his address to the Court in arrest of judg: 
ment, made the following declaration : —“ I ven- 
ture to assert thatif I am innocent of the crime 
for which I suffer, the grass for one generation at 
least will not cover my grave.” 

The author of the narrative, in the Introduc- 
tion says : — 

“ Numerous attempts have, from time to time, been 
made by some who are still alive, and others who have 
passed away, to bring grass upon that bare spot. 
soil has been frequently spread upon it, and seeds of 
various kinds have been sewn: but not a blade has ever 
been known to spring from them; and the soil has soon 
become a smooth, and cold, and stubborn clay. Thedate 
of the grave is 1821.” 


This grave is said to be in a remote corner of 
the churchyard of Montgomery. The author gives 
no reference to the case by which it can be authen- 
ticated, but says in a note on page 21 : — 

“It would be tedious in this brief narrative to enter 
into the particulars of the accusation and evidence, It is 
enough to say, the charge was one of ‘ Highway rob- 
bery with violence’— an offence at that time pa 
with death.” 


Are there any means of corroborating this 





strange story, or of presuming the innocence of 
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the condemned, excepting the supposed super- | alive, some records say that he was crucified, others that 
natural interposition as to the grass upon the | he was beheaded. There are other accounts, however, 
grave? Are there not natural means of accounting | which make no mention of either beheading or flaying ; 
for such barrenness, even if it occurred? Who is | but state that, like Our Lord himselt, ne was crucified 
the author of the book, which seems to have gone | after being scourged. (Act. Sanct. Aug., vol. v. p. 28 E, 
into a second edition ? T. B. | “ virgis casum in crucem agunt;” and again p. 48 B). 
: Wass It may be thought by some, that the fact of his being 
h scourged may have given occasion to the idea of his being 
, Queries with Answers. flayed, We do not advocate this explanation, which may 
be deemed evasive or neological ; we do not adopt it. But 
’ Sr. Bantnotomew’s Taws.—In the November | we would simply suggest that, if the Apostle’s last suffer- 
number of The Museum, there is a paper on Scot- | ings did partly consist of scourging, this will make it all 
4 tish popular education in which I find the follow- | the easier to understand why the “taws” of the Gram- 
a ing extract from the Chronicle of Perth : — mar School at Perth should be called St. Bartholomew’s. 
e “January Ist, 1661 [1621], George Dickson verbally If the expression, “St. Bartholomew's Taws,” stands 
e. complained he was abused by Francie Scott—Thomson | connected with any local allusion, myth, or legend, we 
er alias Billiecald—and certain other thair sociates, young | shall most thankfully receive further information thair- 
st rofest knaves, by casting of their bonnets at him in the anent. } , 
4 hey day. The Session ordained them to be appre- 
of «Jan. 2. Thomson only was apprehended; and taken Brack Mornay. — What is the origin of the 
tothe + aad School, and scourged with St. Bartholo- | expression, “ Black Monday”? QueErisT. 
Ge —- “ Then it was not for nothing that my nose fell a bleed- 
he What were St. Bartholomew's Taws? Why “a on Black Monday last, at six o'clock i’the morning,” 
, vere they connected with the same of St. Bar- | says Launcelot Gobbo in The Merchant of Venice. This day 
| —! Is the expression still used in Scot- | is memorable for two incidents. Stow, under the year 
= df A. 8. 1860, says, “ And here is to be noted that the 14th day of 
4 [The taws, tawes, or tawis, was a whip, scourge, or April, and the morrow after Easter-day, King Edward 
~ lash; hence, more generally, any instrument of correc- | [J]., with his host, lay before the city of Paris, which 
| tion; and also, specifically, the instrument used by a | day was full dark of mist and hail, and so bitterjcold, 
ot Dominie in correcting unruly boys. It would seem, in | that many men died on their horsebacks with the cold; 
“ the present instance, that the “taws” employed at the | wherefore to this day it hath been called the Black Mon- 
od grammar school were called “St. Bartholomew’s,” in re- day.” 
st, ference to a common idea which connects whipping with The day formerly set apart for mustering the martial 
ig- laying ; the Holy Apostle having, according to the gene- | array of Dublin was’ Easter Monday, and is’ also’ called 
= nal opinion, been flayed alive. Thus Butler speaks in | Black Monday for the following reasons :—The colony of 
ae Hedibras of the “flaying scourge” (book i. canto ii. | Bristolians, to whom Henry II. had granted the city, 
at vol. i. p. 78, edit. 1859); while “The Shepherd” in Noc- | had introduced a sport which appears to have been lost 
ts Ambrosianz, describing a critical flagellation inflicted | in England, but is to this day a favourite game with the 
~_ wy North,” awfully depictures it as stripping off the skin. | Irish—the hurling of balls on an extensive green. In the 
This is in Sc. 8, of the well-known “ Swimming” Noctes, | year 1209, a party of the citizens having challenged an- 
ee 1827: “The next culprit that has his head tied ower a | other party to a hurling match on Easter Monday, they 
save pest, howps your hawn “ill be weak or awkward; but, | fixed on an open space, now Cullen’s-wood, which then 
resh my faith, he sune kens better; for at every stripe o’ the | stretched from within two miles of the Castle of Dublin 
is of inevitable and inexorable whang, the skin flipes off frae | to the Wicklow mountains. Here, while unarmed, and 
ever hape to hurdies—and the Cockney confesses that Christo- | deeply engaged in this interesting game, they were set 
- pher North is still, septuagenarian though he be, the upon by the Byrnes and the O’Tooles, and a dreadful 
First Leevin Satirist o’ the age. I wud like to see you, slaughter ensued. 
Sir, by way of vareeity, pented by John Watson Gordon, By schoolboys, the first Monday after the holidays is 
r of im the character 0’ Apollo flayin’ Marsyas.” (Works of | also called Black Monday. This is alluded to in Poor 
ves Prof. Wilson, 1855, ii. 29.) Indeed, the old woman’s | Robin’s Almanack, 1735: “The month of January is like 
hen- mgry cry, still, we believe, sometimes heard in our rural | a tadpole which swims in the water in the summer time, 
districts, “ You young whillin, if you do that again, oh, | with a broad, thick, plump head, but a small thin tail; 
onter Won't I flea you alive,” seems also to convey the threat of | for the month begins with New Year’s Day, which always 
It is Whipping —excoriation, say ; “ affection’s offering,” forthe | comes before Christmas is out; and while Christmas lasts 
= offender's good; not absolute flaying, such as Apollo in- | we expect good cheer, strong beer, warm fires, little work, 
flicted on Marsyas, or North on a “ sumph.” or almost downright holydays. But after Twelfth Day, 
“ Something, however, remains to be said about St. Bar- Christmas is visibly eclipsed and beclouded. Then comes 
= aye Although it has been commonly supposed | Black Monday for the schoolboys, and they as well as the 
e this Apostle suffered martyrdom by being flayed | rest must go to their daily labour; the husbandman 
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to the field, the thrasher to the barn, the shoemaker to 
his garret, &c., that this may be called the small, hungry, 
cold end of January. But here the smith at his labour 
finds a sort of an advantage of the rest, for let him be 
hungry or thirsty, he may be warm if he is at work.”] 

Sr. Lawrence's Tears.—In the privately 
printed Memoir of the Very Rev. Richard Butler, 
Dean of Clonmacnois, and Vicar of Trim (to which 
I lately directed your attention), the following 
passage occurs in p. 129 : — 

“ Did you ever find any mention in your old chronicles 
of St. Lawrence’s Tears, meaning those showers of falling 
stars which occur every 10th of August? I cannot be- 
lieve that there is any such tradition; but it would be 
curious if it could be proved, and Doctor [Thomas Rom- 
ney ] Robinson is much interested thereupon.” 

This extract is from a letter to his friend Mr. 
Innes, the Scotch antiquary, dated August 12, 
1845 ; but no answer to the inquiry appears in the 
volume. May I ask you to throw a little light on 
the matter ? ABHBA. 

[As one of the days on which we especially look for 
showers of “ falling stars” is the 10th of August, so was 
it on the 10th of August that St. Lawrence suffered mar- 
tyrdom. Alban Butler has also placed on record the un- 
usual fact, that at the time of his martyrdom the saint 
shed tears. This shower of tears upon his fiery bed, 
viewed in coincidence with that shower of meteoric fires 
so often witnessed at the same date, would seem to have 
led, fancifully perhaps, but not inappositely, to the desig- 
nation “ St. Lawrence's Tears,” as applied to the “ falling 
stars.” 

It should ever be borne in mind that the tears shed by 
St. Lawrence at his martyrdom were wrung from him, 
not by his unparalleled sufferings, which, by a power all 
but miraculous, he endured with triumphant fortitude, 
but by his ardent zeal and compassion for that large 
number of Romans who, unconverted to Christianity, 
still worshipped the gods. 

The date of St. Lawrence’s martyrdom is thus recorded 
in the Acta Sanctorum : “Obiit enim 8. Sixtus die v1 
August . ... Sanctus vero noster [S. Laurentius] hac 
die x: uterque sub Valeriano imperatore anno wre vul- 
garis 258.” Aug., tom. ii. p. 492 D. 

Should it be remarked that from’ the difference be- 
tween the old and new style, the day on which St. Law- 
rence actually suffered could not after all be the day of 
“ falling stars,” this observation would simply suggest a 
conjecture, that the application to those “ falling stars” 
of the expression “ St. Lawrence’s tears ” is of recent date. 
Now, at any rate, the two dates coincide, as may be seen 
by reference to the Calendar. ] 

Ju vattera.—Can any of your readers tell me 
the meaning of this, and to what language it be- 
longs ? JOHANNES. 


[The words “ Ju vallera” are old Spanish,” equivalent 
to the more modern “Jesus valdré,” i. e. Jesus will help. 
The Sacred Name of Jesus was in medieval times occa- 
sionally written i* (Ju), or more frequently ihu. See 


Walther, Ler. Diplom. So Ihu Xpo (Jesu Cristo). The 
Spanish word valer seems to have acquired its irregularity 
in times comparatively modern. At any rate vallera, 
though with an / too many, is more normal than the 
modern valdré. So what is now valga was once rala, 
on which the Spanish annotator justly remarks, that 
“ Vala es regular, valga irregular del verbo valer,”— Aut, 
Espan. xx. 630. 

Our correspondent will remark, that we take the ex- 
pression “Ju vallera” on trust as he gives it, and, with 
no other data before us, offer the best explanation in our 
power. We would avail ourselves, however, of this op- 
portunity to suggest circumferentially, and at the same 
time respectfully, to those of our friends who forward 
obscure and antiquated phrases for explanation, that they 
will greatly aid our researches by not merely sending us 
in each instance the bare phrase, but at the same time 
informing us where, and in what connection they have met 
with it. Often, when viewed in its surroundings, a diffi- 
cult phrase loses half its difficulty. } 


Replies. 


THE WHITE MARE OF WHITESTONECLIFY. 
(3 S, vi. 348, 419.) 


The remarkable Yorkshire crag of White-Stone- 
Cliff, whose oolitic limestone front sufficiently ac- 
counts for its name, is locally called, in rapid 
country talk, “Whissuncliff.” The training ground 
of Black Hambleton, of which Whitestonecliff 
forms the western edge, may have given rise, and 
very truthfully, to the story that a long time ago 
a white mare ran away with its rider, and gal 
loped over the precipice. But be the tradition false 
or true, I opine that the term “ White Mare 
was not originally applied to the rock (with which 
it can have no rational connection), but to the 
White or Wide Mere, or Mire, the Lake of Gor 
Mire at the foot of the cliff. In that neighbour- 
hood, a mare is generally called a mere; and thus 
the two words may have been readily confounded. 
In some boroughs in the north, the mayor often 
calls himself the Mar, and his office the 
It may therefore be well pardoned in country 
that they call a lake and a quadruped by the 
same name. 

On the road between Newcastle-upon-Tym 
and Sunderland there existed, before its drainage 
by a railway cutting, a large pond known as The 
White Mare Pvol; and the public-house close br, 
which goes by the name, has for a sign the figure 
of a white mare carrying an old man, portraits, # 
tradition says, of two unlucky companions 
were drowned in the pool many, many years ag 
In this case, as in the former one, I believe that 
veritable white quadruped has nothing whateré 
to do with the origin of the name. In the beau 
tiful valley of Wensleydale, in Yorkshire, there 
are two places called respectively Redmire * 
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Redmere, and Goldmire or Goldmere, evidently 
from the colour of pools in their neighbourhood. 
The figure of a white horse, spoken of by one of 
your correspondents, was cut into the turf upon 
the hill-side, near Rolston Scar, in the November 
of 1857, under the direction of a Mr. Thomas 
Taylor, a native of Kilburn, and then resident in 
London. ‘The idea probably originated in the 
local name of White Mere, and Sir Walter's story | 
about the vale of the “ White Horse,” where a 
similar production of art figures. 

The notion that the crag at White-Stone-Cliff 
has been formed by artificial means, is plainly er- 
roneous. Grainge, in his Vale of Mowbray (p. 29), 
informs us that the precipice is scarcely changed 
in character since it breasted the waves of a 
tumultuous glacial sea; for the maritime lichens, 
hardened in consistency till they are almost as firm 
as the very stone they grew upon, still encrust it. 
The celebrated John Wesley, in his journal under | 
date of Monday, June 1, 1755, refers to a natural | 
disruption of a part of the crag, which he calls | 
“ Whiston-Cliffs, or Whiston-White-Mare.” This 
took place in successive falls between Thursday, 
March 25, and Sunday 28, 1755. Wesley, who 
visited the place, and minutely describes its ap- 
pearance, says : — 

“One part of the solid stone is cleft from the rest in a | 
perpendicular line, and smooth as if cut with instruments : 
nor is it barely thrown down, but split into many hundred 

ieces; some of which lie four or five hundred yards 
rom the main rock. That part of the cliff from | 
which the rest is torn, lies so high, and is now of so bright | 


scolour, that it is plainly visible even at the distance of 
several miles.” 


I may add, that having recently observed a na- 
tural cleavage of the rock to have commenced 
at some distance from its present face, I think | 
that another heavy fall may be anticipated. 

Wesley’s Journals—even those portions of them | 
which have been published—form a rich record | 
of curious facts and speculation. The publication 
of a judicious selection from the original MSS. 
would, no doubt, be hailed with gratitude by the 
reading public. G. H. or S. 


GREEK DRAMA. 
(3" S. vi. 388, 447.) 
Though no complete English translation has 
been published of the Preparatio Evangelica of 


Eusebius, there appeared a work, more than 
twenty years ago, entitled — 


“ Leaves from Eusebius, selected from his celebrated 


work, ‘The Evangelical Preparation,’ and translated from | 


the original Greek by the Rev. Henry Street, M.A., late 

of Balliol College, Oxford. London (ed. Bull), 1842.” 
The edition of the work of Eusebius, employed 
for this translation was that of Paris, folio, 1628. 
Mr. Street gives is but a small portion of 








the extracts from Ezekiel’s drama in Eusebius ; 
| but it may be acceptable to readers of “ N. & Q.” 
to produce it here, and especially to Mr. R. 
Inexis, who inquired for any translation. Mr. 
Street says : — 


“ Ezekiel, a Jewish poet (a century before Christ), 
making the departure of the Israelites out of Egypt the 
subject of tragedy, thus celebrates ‘the dream of Moses’ 
(which may be received as a legendary addition to the 
narrative of this event in the Scriptures) : — 


* Methought I saw a mighty throne on high, 
Exalted to the heaven. On it sat 
A noble presence. On his head a crown, 
And in his hand sinister was a sceptre. 
His right hand beckoned to me. I obeyed, 
And stood before him. Then at his command 
I sat upon the throne, and held the sceptre, 
And wore the diadem ; for of his own accord 
The throne he quitted. Then did I behold 
The circling earth, the firmament of stars, 
On which I trod knee-deep, and numbered all ; 
For thick they stood, e’en as a band of men, 
Hereat I trembled and awoke.’ 
“ Moses’ father-in-law then interprets the dream :— 
“ This dream discerned 
Is for thy good, for God reveals these signs 
Of future accidents to thee. A mighty throne 
Thou shalt erect ;—thyself a leader and a judge. 
And as thou dost (didst) behold the world outspread, 
And things beneath, and things above the sky, 
So shalt thou know the present, past, and future.’ 
“ Ezekiel gives a pastoral description of Elim and its 
delights : — 
* Most potent Moses, lo! this pleasant place, 
With its sweet breathing grove, demands thy sight ; 
Here first shone forth the fiery sign of God’s 
Good will, like to a pillar of flame; and here 
Now greets our sight the shady meadow, moist 
With trickling streams. The rich capacious soil 
Ejects twelve fountains through a single rock ; 
And here the rugged palm trees raise their stems, 
In number seventy, laden with fruit. The grass 
Yields ample pasture to our flocks and herds.’ ” 
This is all that Mr. Street has translated: it 
| forms but a very small portion, and by no means 
| the most interesting of the extracts given by Eu- 
| sebius. I have just finished a complete translation 
of the fragments in Eusebius, which include the 
| little preserved in the Stromata of St. Clement of 
_ Alexandria, for the pages of “N. & Q.” The 
| reference to Eusebius is very loosely given (chaps. 
xxviii. and xxix.), without indicating in what 
book of the Preparatio. The work is in sixteen 
books; so that one must hunt through many to 
find what chapters are meant. They occur in 
book ix. I presume, however, that this negli- 
gence is to be laid to the account of Warton. 
F. C. H. 


Pamaiprines (3 S. vi. 458.) — Your corre- 


| — Cuitrrasos, who inquires the origin of 
t 


e terms “ Philippir2s,” as applied to two nuts 
in one shell, may find, by reference to the equi- 
valent custom in Germany, what I venture to 
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think is a more satisfactory explanation of the 

name than that contained in your own editorial 

suggestion. Of the origin of the custom I am | 
ignorant, but it is common in many parts of Ger- | 
many ; and, asin England, each holder of a kernel 
tries to anticipate the other's greeting when next 

they meet. The fixed form of salutation is, “ Guten 

morgen, viel liebchen,” “Good morrow, well-be- 

loved ;" and the similarity of pronunciation be- 

tween “viel liebchen” and “philippines,” the 

English substitute, is quite marked enough to 

account for the name. 

The substance of this note was communicated 
to me some time since by a distinguished anti- 
quary in the Public Record Office, who then 
believed that he had detected the origin of the 
custom among the solemn formalities which in old 
times preceded the frequent and bloody duels of 
the Norse. After a deadly insult, requiring to be 
wiped out in blood, the combatants before sepa- 
rating shared a walnut between them; and which- 
ever, when they met again for their mortal struggle, 
succeeded in first greeting the other, was deemed 
to have acquired the right of choosing weapons, 
nemg &c. The partition of the nut seems to have 

en a simple pledge of faith; and is paralleled 
by the broken sixpence, whose fragments a rustic 
pair of lovers share between them. It is interest- 
ing, too, to remember that, at the meeting to 
make the final arrangements before a modern 
prize-fight, the “colours” of the combatants are 
torn into four, and distributed—not, however, 
among the principals, but among the seconds. 
But this probably has no connection with the 
Norse custom. A. W. C. 


Disease anv Surcrpg (3" §. vi. 414.)—A slight 
retrospective glance over a medical practice of 
half a century, enables me at once to furnish T. B. 
with two instances such as he inquires for. In 
both wounds were inflicted oh the throat, and in 


both the tedium vile vanished with the flow of | 


blood. Both became anxious to live, and one did 
survive, and I saw him in health several years 
after. ‘The other had inflicted such wounds on his 
throat that recovery was impossible, but his ballu- 
cinations were removed by the congested state of 
blood vessels in the head being relieved, and he 
would gladly have lived on. Both were about 
middle age. T. B. does not, of course, expect the 
names to be published under the circumstances ; 
mine is entirely at his service. 

The Philosophy of Health having been quoted 
on this occasion, [ cannot help expressing my deep 
regret that a new edition, with considerable and 
very important additions, was not completed when 
the valuable life of the author, the able and suc- 
cessful promoter of “ sanitary improvement,” was 
brought toa close. The work, however, even as 
it stands, is an admirable introduction to human 





physiology, at once scientific and popular, and 
vil remain to perpetuate the memory of Dr, 
Southwood Smith, and, with numerous other 
works, record his name as a benefactor to man- 
kind. A. Waut Davis, M.D. 


Rownall Hall, near Leek, Staffordshire. 


Tue Lorp’s Prarer (3° S. vi. 47, 98.)—Your 
correspondent will find several early versions of 
this prayer in the Appendices to each volume of 
Henry’s History of Great Britain. They are ar- 
ranged in chronological order, and with the view 
of exhibiting the state of English literature at 
given periods, and the gradual advance to our 
present phraseology. Grorex Lioxp. 

Thurstonland. 


“ Merry 1s THe Hatt, wuen Bearps wac 
aun,” (3" §. vi. 434.) —The hall inscription, 
“ Merry is the hall, when beards wag all,” is 
proverbial, of considerable antiquity, and formed 
in the olden time a common burden or under 
song at merry meetings in the halls of squires, 
and by the yeoman’s fireside. The same sentiment 
and rhyme, slightly varied, may be found in the 
Life of Alexander, a poem attributed to Adam 
Davie, who flourished in the second Edward's 
reign about 1312, a.v. 

“ Swithe mury hit is in halle, 
When the burdes wawen alle.” 
(Warton’s Hist. of English Poetry, vol. ii. p. 10, ng.) 


John Heywood, in his work Epigrammes on 
Proverbez, selects “It is mery in hall, when 
beardes wagge all,” as the thesis of Epigram 2. 
| (Cf. Warton, vol. iii, p. 88.) It is also quoted 
by Ben Jonson in the Masque of Christmas (p. 2) ; 
by Shakspere, dove-tailed in a stanza sung by 
Silence, one of the dramatis persone in the 
Part of Henry IV. (Act V. Se. 3); and Reed 
(vol. xii. p. 235), in illustration, cites a passage 
from The Serving Man's Comfort, which wa 
written by a cotemporary of Shakspeare. The 
| feasting during the Christmas holidays, according 
| to Hone (Every Day Book, vol. i. col. 1640), gave 
| vise to the proverb, when a hearty welcome 
every comer, and hearty eating, occasioned mert- 


ment in the hall, and the beards to wag all. 
W. Puatt. 


Conservative Club. 


Leapixe Arss 1x Hew (3 S. vi. 276, 393) 
The following epigrams are from a review in the 
Gentleman's Magazine, for June 1820 on “ Comic 
| Tales in Verse,” by Two Franks :— 

“Old maids in Hell, ’tis said, lead Apes; 
It may be true, but tarry— 
They’re bachelors that fill these shapes, 
Because they did not marry!” 

“ When the old proverb first to man was given, 
That marriages are solemnized in Heaven, 
Perchance it might be so, I cannot tell; _ a 
Now I should think that some are made in Hell! 
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“* Pray does one More, a lawyer, live hard by?’ 
* I do not know of one,’ was the reply; 
‘ But if One Less were living, I am sure, 
Mankind his absence safely might endure.’ ” 
M. P. 


Butty Boy (3S. vi. 345.)—This is an old 


English expression, and meant a jolly fellow, a | 
Thus, in | 
the burden to the old three-part song, “ We be | 


leader in all manner of fun and frolic. 
three poor Mariners,” in Ravenscroft’s Devtero- 
melia, 1609 : — ° 
“ Shall we go dance the round, the round, 
Shall we go dance the round ? 
And he that is a bully boy, 
Come pledge me on the ground.” 


This expression is not contained in the last 
edition of Nares’s Glossary, but I find it in Mr. 
Hotten’s Slang Dictionary (2™ edit.), the author, 
of course, giving the modern use of the word 
“bully, i.e. braggart,” but strangely enough re- 
ferring to the passage in the Midsummer Nighi's 
Dream (Act Th Sc. 1.), where Quince exclaims, 
“What say’st thou, bully Bottom?” Shakspeare 
uses the word in its old meaning, as the context 
sufficiently shows. Epwarp F. Rimpavtr. 


Date or Lorp Lovat’s Birra (3* S. vi. 434.) 
According to the Penny Cyclopedia (pp. 226, 
227), which refers to Memoirs of Simon Fraser, 
Lord Lovat, 8vo, London, 1746; and Pictorial 
History of England, vol. iv. p. 55, &c., Lord Lovat 
was born in 1668. ‘This statement is confirmed 
ly inscription on his coffin, quoted by S. Y. R. 

following verses on his execution are quoted 
in Boswell’s Life of Johnson, vol. i. p. 95, as hav- 
ing appeared in the Gentleman's Magazine for 
April, 1747, and having been repeated with great 
energy by Dr. Johnson :— 

“ Pitied by gentle minds, Kilmarnock died ; 

The brave, Balmerino, were on thy side ; 
Radcliffe, unhappy in his crimes of youth, 
Steady in what he still mistook for truth, 
Beheld his death so decently unmoved, 
The soft lamented, and the brave approved. 
But Lovat's fate indifferently we view ; 
True to no king, to no religion true: 
No fair forgets the ruin he has done; 
No child laments the tyrant of his son.” 
W. J. Tint. 
Croydon. 


Mum (3" S. vi. 434.)—Although I cannot give 


4 definite answer to the query of St. T., he would 
perhaps like to be referred to the opening part of 
the eleventh chapter of Sir Walter Scott's Anti- 
ert’ in which Mr. Oldbuck is described at 

fast as despising the modern slops of tea and 
coffee, and substantially regaling himself, more 
majorum, with cold roast beef and mum, “a species 
of fat ale, brewed from wheat and bitter em 
of which the present generation only know the 
name by its occurrence in revenue acts of parlia- 
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| hampton. 
| has a round top; it is of a very bard stone called 
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| ment, coupled with cider, perry, and other excis- 
able commodities.” 
It may be worth while to observe that Bailey 
in the twenty-first edition of his Dictionary, pub- 
| lished in 1770, defines mum as a strong liquor 


brought from Brunswick, in Seen, 
V. J. Tut. 


Croydon. 
Latin Puzzres (3" §. vi. 398, 443.) — 
“ Aio Locutio tu lita ego fidei strenue.” 
“To Aius Locutius, the prepa voice 
} * Do you sacrifice, but | in firm faith rejoice.’” 
| “ Response. 
“ Lipsius, you worship the syren eloquence! 
And faith at once abandoning ard sense, 
With pious hymns the Virgin’s miracles proclaim, 
As if her benefits and Christ’s Redemption were the 
same.” 


See Lipsii Opera, folio, 1613, vol. ii. pp. 807- 
844, “Diva Virgo Hallensis,” and pp. 831-844, 
“Diva Sichemiensis, sive Aspricollis.” Similar 
effusions will be found in the Lyrica of the elegant 
Casimir, Odes xxii. xxiv. xxxiii. of lib. iv. Ery- 
cius Puteanus, a very learned Professor at Lou- 
vain, was also the author of Aspricollis Diva 
Virgo, beneficia ejus et miracula novissima, 4to, 
1622; and Pietatis thaumata in Protheum Parthe- 
nicum, unius verbi librum et unius versus librum, 
stellarum numeris sive formis 1022 variatum. 
Antw. 1617, 4to. Being a repetition of the verse, 
“ Tot tibi sunt dotes, Virgo, quot sidera celo,” in 
1022 different shapes. 

BreuiotHecar. CHETHAM. 


Though the line, as I should punctuate and 
translate it, would make but poor sense, the fol- 
lowing is the best expedient that occurs to me: — 


“ Nate, mea Romam: filia, neque suam.” 
‘Travel, my son, to Rome: nor daughter, will I sew.” 


F. C. H. 


Quvoration (3" §. vi. 456.) —Tuos. LesTRANGE 
inquires the author of the following lines? they 
are to be found in Lord Byron’s Lara, canto I. x.: 


“‘It was the night—and Lara’s glassy stream 
The stars are studding, each with imaged beam: 
So calm, the waters scarcely seem to stray, 
And yet they glide, like happiness, away.” 
J. Emerson TENNENT. 





Ancient Tomnstone (3° §, vi. 118, 155, 272.) 


| Your correspondent, W. Cuarman, may be grati- 
| fied to know that a tombstone of far earlier date 


than any he seems to have met witb, exists in the 
yard of St. Peter’s Collegiate Church, Wolver- 
The stone is about two feet high, and 


Gornal stone, which is found about three. miles 


| from the place where it at present stands. The 
| inscription is as follows: — 
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“ Hear lyeth the Boode of Walltar Sovrw aut, and he 
is led her to tak his Rast and I Hop his sovi in Heaven 
is blast. ag: 18 1441.” 


There bas been an inscription round the top in 
Roman capitals, but they are entirely perished, 
which is remarkable, as the other part of the in- 
scription is particularly clear an:l in good preser- 
vation. E. C, 

Oxford. 


“ Party if toe Mapwness or Many,” etc. (3° S. 
vi. 427, 442.)—Absence from home has prevented 
an earlier recurrence to this subject. If Lorp 
Lyrretton will refer to “N. & Q.” of Oct. 24, 
1863, he will find the data for the assumption that 
Swift is the author of the above proverb. Here 
the matter might drop; but Mr. Boiron Corner, 
in pursuing the subject, repeats the quotation 
which I made from Motte and Bathurst's Miscel- 
lanies (1736) in “N. & Q.,” so far back as June 
21, 1862. He errs in supposing Gg q@ to be the 
mark of Swift; ¢@ * is the monogram (for want 
of a better word) used by the Dean — at least in 
my copy of the Miscellanies. True it is, that the 
“ Thoughts on Various Subjects,” at the end of the 
second volume, lack this mark ; but it is prefixed 
to the paper at the close of the first volume, which 
bears the same title. Thus there is fair ground for 
believing, either that Pope and Swift contributed 
jointly to the “Thoughts,” or that the printer 
placed Swift's distinguishing mark in a position 
which it had no right to occupy. Lory Lrrretton 
certainly makes out a good case for Pope, by 
quoting, from the poet's letter to Blount, an 
elongated version of the popular axiom; but, how- 
ever the case may be as regards Pope or Swift, 
there can be no doubt that it was an egregious 
blunder to attribute these “household words” to 
Burke. Witt. Gaspey. 

Keswick. 


Joun Suure (3"¢ S. vi. 391.)—As one interested 
in the biography of English architects, I should 
also be glad to find further information respecting 
Shute. Walpole, Anecdotes, first edition, 1762-71 
(or Wornum’s edition, 1862, i. 184), says only as 
much as you have already given from Nagler ; 
Dallaway has not added any notes on him. I can, 
however, refer your correspondent to the date of 
his death, as he was buried in the church of St. 
Edmund the King and Martyr, Lombard Street, 
London (burnt » ro in 1666); it is given in 
Stow’s Survey, fol., 1633, p. 221, “ John Shute, 

inter-stainer, died the 25 of ‘September, anno 

omini 1563,” with a poetical epitaph (too long 
—- for insertion in your pages), in English, 
rom “a handsome small monument” on the north 
side of the chancel. As far as several searches 
have been made, I have been likewise unsuccessful 
in finding any copy of Shute’s work of 1563 (the 


lections in the British Museum ; nor do I recollect 
having seen it named in any catalogue. Walpole 
does not mention having seen a copy, for he often 
states in what library a rare work was to be found; 
his notice of Shute is probably derived from Hay- 
dock’s translation of 1598. I should be greatly 
pleased to see a copy of Shute’s publication. 
Wyatt Papworrs., 


- Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS. 


The Ingoldsby Legends; or, Mirth and Marvels, By 
Thomas Ingoldsby, Esquire. With Illustrations by 
George Cruikshank, John Leech, and John Tenniel. 
(Bentley.) 

The time for discussing the merits and artistic pecu- 
liarities of Thomas Ingoldsby has long since past. His 
name is duly inscribed on the long roll of English Hu- 
mourists; and his quaint fancies, charisteristic refashion- 
ments of old Legends, and unrivalled facility for nar- 
rating the grotesque Stories of the old Hagiographers, 
or parodying the plots of modern Dramatists in verse, as 
flowing as the rhymes are startling, has made that name 
a household word. In re-issuing this collection with 
some additions to the admirable and popular illustrations 
by Cruikshank, Leech, and Tenniel, Mr. Bentley has 
done excellent service to those who love a good story 
well told; and in every Tappington Hall in aie 
= illustrated edition of the Ingoldsby Legends t to 

nda 


Shakespeare Jest-Books: comprising Merie Tales of the 
Mad Men of Gotham; XII. Mery Jests of the oe 
Edyth; Pasquil’s Jests, with Mother Bunches - 
ments; The Pleasant Conceits of Old Hobson ; Certayne 
Conceyts and Jeasts; Taylor's Wit and Mirth; Con- 
ceits, Clinches, Flashes, and Whimzies. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by W. Carew Hazlitt. (Willis 
& Sotheran.) 


Those who would study the humour of our ancestors, 
and would fain know what passed among them for wit, 
are greatly indebted to Mr. Hazlitt for the valuable col- 
lection of Old English Jest-Books, of which the present 
volume (the third of the series) contains no less than 
seven early books of this peculiar character, four of 
which have never previously been reprinted ; each of 
which would probably, in its original form, cost as many 
suineas as the present volume costs shillings. Mr. Haz- 
lite has illustrated them with his usual care and dili- 
gence. 


Notices illustrative of the Drama and other Popular Amuse- 
ments, chiefly in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries ; 
incidentally illustrating Shakespeare and his Contempor- 
aries; extructed from the Chamberlain's Accounts and 
other MSS. of the Borough of Leicester. With an > 
troduction and Notes, by William Kelly. (J. Russel 
Smith.) tll 
Mr. Kelly is entitled to the thanks of all antiquaries. 

In 1847, he undertook as a labour of love, in conjunction 

with Mr. James Thompson, the historian of Leicester, 

arrange the muniments of that borough. Mr. Thompsoa 
arranged, what are called the Hall Papers, in twenty-four 

folio volumes; while the Chamberlains’ Accounts, a P 

ranged by Mr. Kelly, are now preserved in thirty-eight 

volumes. While thus employed, Mr. Kelly transeri 
from time to time the more curious entries which he met 





year of his death, apparently!) in any of the col- 
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with. From these extracts occasional papers, illustrative 

of Leicuster antiquities, have been compiled. But the 
phe ts themselves having been perused by a gentle- 
man well qualified to judge of their value, he urged Mr. 
ay! to collect together and print all those relating to 

the stage, and other popular amusements. This has been 
done in the work before us, which is divided into two 
parts: the first being an Essay, and a very instructive 
one, upon the indeeution to be found in the extracts; 
and the second consisting of the extracts themselves. 
The whole forms a book which must be studied by all 
future writers upon “The Manners and Customs of the 
English.” 


The White Wi oe with other Stories, Supernatural, Ro- 
mantic, and Legendary. Collected and illustrated by 
Cuthbert Bede. (Sampson Low.) 


A very interesting Collection of Legends, formed 
during the last four years from the Gaelic-speaking 
natives of the Western Highland district of Bantire 
To those who study the Origin and Distribution of Popu- 
lar Fictions, the work will be of especial interest, from 
the resemblance which many of the stories bear to cog- 
nate legends of other Countries. 


Parables from Nature. By Mrs. Alfred Gatty. With 
Notes on the Natural History, and Illustrations, by 
Lorenz Frélich, W. B. Scott, M. E. Edwards, Har- 
rison Weir, John Tenniel, E. B. Jones, G. H. Thomas, 
W. F. Burton, J. Wolff, and Charles Keene. Third 

* and Fourth Series. (Bell & Daldy.) 


being as great as it is well deserved, we may confine 





ourselves to commending the present edition of the Third | 


and Fourth Series to our readers for the beauty of its il- 


lustrations, and the elegance and good taste generally | 


with which the book has been produced. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, p, an. of the Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are req and whose names and ad- 
that purpose: — 
Heanais before 1490 
‘s Wonxs. Fol. 1634, 
ND ee * Parrenn or Carzcuericat Docraixe. Revised. 12mo, 


Wanted by Rev. J. C. Jackson, 5, Chatham Place East 
Hackney, NE. 


Gazex's Boox or rae Ovps. (Now out of print.) 
Wanted by Mr. Henry Moody, 15, Low Pavement, Nottingham. 


New Testament in Irish, 1602. 
Ss 
————_—_—__, an 
Authorised Version, bro, 1612, 
—_———_—_,, 12mo oF 8v0, 1613 to 1635, 


Wanted by Mr. Francis Fry, Cotham, Bristol. 
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Mors Cunss or Consumrrion, Govern, Asruma, anv Diseases oF 
TRE ow arp Lowes, sy Da. 's Potsowrre Warns. — From 
Mr. C. , &e. Market P Place, Heckmondwike: 


nearly twenty years, 

his own words). He feels 

medicine.” To Singers 

are invaluable. bon RJ Price is. 1)d., 28. 9d., 
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CHRISTMAS PRES SENTS. 
Gathered Leaves; bei a Collection of the 


Foctiont A gy FRA E. SMEDLEY. With « 
Memorial Preface b; y EDMUNI D YATES, « Portrait, and several 
oe with Oooder round the pages, cloth, gilt edges, &. 
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The popularity of Mrs. Gatty’s Parables from Nature The Re-issue of ch in 20 Vols., con 4 


ing a large number of Illustrations by the late JOHN LEECH. 


Cloth plain, gilt edges, 7/. 7s.; or in cloth gilt, gilt edges, or in 
edges, 8/. 


imitation half-morocco, gilt 
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FOR THE YOUNG. 


Poems for Infant Minds. Beauti- 


fully Illustrated by H. ANELAY end others. Printed on toned 
paper, cloth, gilt t edges, te. (Jmmediately. 


*+* An Edition w ithout a in 2 Vols. Is. 6d. each. 


Nursery Rhymes. By the Authors of 
“ Original Poems.” Illustrated. Cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 
#e¢ An Edition without Illustrations, 1s. 6d. 


cu 


Oracles from the British Poets. By James 
SMITH. Third Edition. Cloth, gilt edges 2s. 6d. 
oq“ 


Going to the Dogs; or, the Adventures of 
Frank. By the Author of“ What put my Pipe out.” 3s. 6d. 
— 0—__ 


Naomi ; or, the Last Days of Jerusalem. 
y MRS. d. B. WEBB. [Illustrated by Gueenr and Banrzerr. 
New Edition. 7s. 6d.; or in second morocco, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


0. 


Scenes from the Drama of European History. 
By W. H. D. ADAMS, 5s, 


London: VIRTUE, BROTHERS, & ‘£00, 1, Amen Corner, E.C. 


TO CLERGYMEN, vee ~~ ene AND ARCHITECTS 
(onty 

ILBERT J. FRENCH, Bolton, Lancashire, sends 

‘ost Free ou Illustrated CATALOGUE of hi 

M ANUFACTURES for use in use i in the Chureh of England, including full 

of € ‘arpets, Robes. 








it i, now thought to i been 

pea ‘ ral eh re oe at mangos 

‘onsult ei; wus 8 t 

the Gent. Mag. for Jan, 1837, p. sore 


coin called Jacobus, 
-~ Jaca track in the rein of James I 





per Linens, Altar Cloths, C , Sur- 
plices, & 


» &e. 
ey no authorized Agents, all Orders are executed exclusively at 
Bolton, and delivered carriage free when the railway arrangements 
“Dress conbenieetice by letter is lly invited as most 

respected y as con- 
venient, satisfactory, and econom: 
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N OTES AN D QUERIES. 


[8*¢ S. VI. Dec. 17, 64 


The concluding Fertion of the Valuable tisers of the late Joun 
Bowvazrn Nicaoxs, Esq., FS 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKIN SON & HODGE, 
AN Auctioneers of Lite: P y and Works illustrative of the 
ine Arts, will SEL: at their a— No. 13 Gate 3), 
Wellington Street, Strand." . r 19th, 1964, 
Days, at one o'cloc' more , the CON NCLUD- 
the es wi Li RAR of the late JOHN 
ESQ., F.8. Ty yk Gough's Se; 
Monuments in Great Bri ritain, 5 An ‘two Tey 
ant work, both bound in russia extra by Clarke and | 
History of the County Palatine of Durham, with Raine 
‘Antiquities of North Durham, on large paper; Hutchins’ . it 
Antiquities of the County of Dorset, 4 vols. large paper, enrich 
valuable illustrations and M8. additions ; C iutterbuck ’ 's History an 
Antiquities of ae County of Hertfordshire, 3 vols., an illustrated co 
oon engravings, printed and 5 3: 
ova addi Manning and Bray's Surrey, 
l edditional lates, oy remia: Hoare's History 
h valuable MS. additions, 6 vols. ; er's 
or oe Bag 2 1. large r; and other Important Werke 
ls County, History, T) y, and General Literature. Also, some 
able Books in Quires; « the Remainders of County Histories 
Gretterbock, Surtees, Raine, * Skelton, Hoare, Nichols; and other 
son Local Topography. 
May be viewed Two Days prior. and Catalogues had, on receipt of 
4 Stamps. 


Valuable Cabinet of Coins and Medals of William a Caldwell, Esq., the 
ton. 


te Dr. James Bird, and of the late Mr. 
[ess SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HODGE, 


Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works illustrative of the 

ine Arts, will SELL by AUCTIUN, at their House, No. 13) (late 3), 
Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., pt +g 5 , 2th Decem: 

d fplowing « da. one o'clock he Rg A 
COIN Sand M EbaLs of WIL trae "CRLOWEL L, 5G, 
YC Collection of COINS of the late DR. JAMES BIRD, com- 
prisi Anglo-Saxon and English Coins, containing many of con- 
siderable rarity; fine and rare Specimens in the Greek and Roman 
Series; beautiful by and Foreign Medals,in the different Metals: 
Oriental Coins, in Copper, Silver, and Gold; Cabinets, valuable Numis- 
matic Books, &c. &c. Re. 

May be viewed three days prior, and Catalogues had on receipt of 
Two Stamps. 


ber, | 


The Valuable Collection of ay hy ‘of the late John Bowyer 


ichols, Esq 
S. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, 


WA TON, y and Works illustrative of the 
Arts, will SELL or AUCTION, r prete House, —y 13 (late 3), 
Rey 3 Sene, Lf C., cem , 1864, and 

valuable Collec tion of 


followt 
ENGRAV FINGS of the ‘Inte «pein “aot ER NICHOLS, ESQ. 
F.8.A.; comprising interesting British and Foreign Portraits; En- 
gravings from the Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds and Sir Thomas Law- 
rence; ical Prints and Drawings, arranged under their 
respective Counties; yy of London and its Environs; Water- 
colour ond - Drawings. b Eminent Artists; Miscellaneous En- 
vings. Artists of —-1, “aate, mostly Presentation Proofs, and 
rinte ¥ | books of Prints, Portfolios, ac. 


Ma. viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had on receipt of 
Two Beamps. 


MM csetn 


Auctioneers ort 


OLD BOOKS. 
OHN WILSON’S MISCELLANEOUS CATA- 
e LOGUE, No. 11, is just ready: including the announcement of a 
Bintiormeca Hiseanica about to be published by Subscription. Free 
by Post for One Stamp. 
JOHN WILSON, 93, Great Russell Street, W.C. 


CROCOLAT—MENIER. 
(Manufactured only in France.) 
THE HEALTHIEST, BEST, and most DELI- 
CIOUS ALIMENT for BREAKFAST KNOWN SINCE 1825; 
FIRS ALL HONEST COMPETITION, UNADULTERA ATED, 
HIGHLY NUTRITIOUS and PURE. Solid in jib 
Also, especially manufactured for ois as a a 
orat s—_ 
Chocolate Nougat. Chocolate Pralin¢. 
Chocolate Almonds. | Chocolate Pistaches. Chocolate Pastilles. 
Chocolate Croq ant Ge late Liq (very delicate). 
Wholesale, MENIER, 23, Henrietta Street. Covent Garden. 
Retail, by "all respectable houses. 


Sold by Grocers and Druggists. 
FRY'S 
IMPROVED HOM@OPATHIC COCOA. 
Price 1s. 6d. per Ib. 
FRY'S PEARL COCOA. 
FRY'S ICELAND MOSS COCOA. 
J. 8. FRY & SONS, Bristol and London. 


Chocolate Creams. 








tg & BUTLER, Wine Merchants, 
recommend and GUARANTEE the following WINES + 
San ae 

Good Dinner Wine, 24s., 30s., m ; fine pale, golden, 

brown Sherry, 42s., 48¢., Sas. 608.5 yo pertilleds, for inpeleie ae = 
CHAMPAGNE. 
-» 428.; splendid Epernay, 44s., 
+ Veuve Clicquot's, Perrier and Vohet's 8, pote 
PORT 

For ordinary use, 2¢., 30., 3fs., 4%s.; fine old “ Beeswing, 
7 choice Port of the famed vintages 1847, 1840, 1884, 1820, at a, “a 

os. 

CLARET 

: St. Julien, 24s., 
; Margaux, 0s., 728.; 
BURGUNDY. 

, Macon and Beaune , Me., 428.; St. George, 42s.; Chambertin, . 
72 dte ne Ms ‘ yrton, ey Romanée, ClondesVen 
gev t, & nablis, , 368, 428,, 488 ontrachet and St. 
Sarkling Burgundy, &c. ‘ 1 

HOCK. 

Light Dinner Hock, 24s., 308 ma] Leg = ee %6s., 428.; Hochheimer, ée,, 

60s., 72e.; Liebfraumilch, 60s., 72s.; Johannesberger and Steinberger, 7. 


4a. to 1208, 
MOSELL c 


Zeltinger, %6s., 
Sehaeabers. 72s., M48.; ‘sparkling M 


Sparkling, 36s 
Sillery, 66s., 
Chandon's, &c. 


30s., ste.: Le Rea, Ada; 


Good Bordeaux, I8s., 20s. : 
Lafitte, 72s oy B48. 968, 


Leoville, 48s,; Latour, 51s 


Still Moselle, 24s., 


Braunebe: the. 608. 
Muscatel, 60+., 72%.; os : 
662., 788. 


480.,@e., 
Foreign Liqueurs of every description. On receipt of a Post-offled 
order, or reference, any quantity will be forwarded immediately by 
HEDGES & BUTLER, 
LONDON: 155, REGENT STREET, W. 
Brighton: 30, King's Road. 
(Originally established a.p. 1667.) 


a VIE. The pure PALE BRANDY, 18s. 
lion, is peculiar ye Fe eee 

recent importations of Coat n French bottles, 38s. per doz. 

a case for the aot er! 7 carriage paid. hae ie 

be obtained ENRY BRETT & Old Furn Hy Des 

pavers. E.C., ym | 30, nt Street, Waterloo Places 8 

Prices Current free on application. 


OND’S PERMANENT MARKING INK. — 


The originel invention, established 1821, for marking 
AMES, INITIALS, upon household linen, wearing 
N.B.—Owing to the great repute in which this Tok is is 
outfitters &c., inferior imitations are often sold to the 
& pean any of its celebrated qualities. Purchasers Ph. 8 
fore careful to observe the address on the label, 10, BISHOPSG A’ 
REET WITHIN, E.C without | which the Ink is not 
saa by, = ble chemi: &ec., in 
dom. per bottle; no 6d. size ever made. 
NO = PREMO VED from %, Long Lane (where it has bes 
established, nearly half a century), t 
10, BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN, E.C. 


ECONNOITERER” GLASS, 9s. 6d.! Weighs 


8oz., shows distinctly the by and = Kf. 2 
miles off, Jupiter's Moons, &c.; as ‘ot Heo uable 
twenty-five miles. = the ddses yt eae 

ean srt = ie 





use it alone. “ The jiterer is 
marthen. “I never before met an saticle “that 80 Ce, 


its maker's recommendation.” - Fa men 
economy of price is not procured at tee cost of 
carefully tried it at an 800-yard rifle- 
the members of the corps, and for foun sy 
The oo Wye at 
to be had direct from SALOM & CO., 98, Princes Street, 
No agents. 


they had cost more hea far is fag J 


COLD CREAM OF ROSES. 
pisses & LUBIN prepare this exquisite cosmetic 


with the greatest care, fresh daily, in jars, Vy = ey 
stoppered bottles for Exportation, 2s. Cold 
alkali, 2s. per lb. Sold by all Fashionable Druggiste a 
Be sure to ask for Pizsse & Luarx's Manufactures, to prevent 
pointment. 
Laberuery of Flowers, 2, New Bond Street, London. 


anil —— 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
FO ee ny Sty de 


Sold by all Grocers,Chandlers, &c., &€. | 











